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THE CHRISTENING 
BY HARRIET 
QOFrTLy the air made fragrant stir 
b Across the child amoung the flowers. 
Come with your christening gifts to-day, 
Cried the glad Spirit watehing ber. 
Come, all you powers of happy hours! 


GIFTS. 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Pearl white and petal pure is this, 
Sweet as the blossoms where she lies, 
Your latest darling, fresh as dew! 


What will you give to bring her bliss? 
We, said the Skies, will light her eyes. 


What more, the Spirit cried, shall be, 
What further stream of blessing gush 
From the still sources of your strength 
To fill her best felicity? 
The Kose said, Hush, she has our blush. 


The joy of bounding blood, the pride 
Of life, for her our latest birth— 
While sea Jeeps toss in sunlit foam, 
Give laughter, too, the Spirit cried. 
1, suid the Earth, will make her mirth 


lis not enough! She fain must see 
Bevoud the dark of outer spheres, 
And her white hand for every heart 
Close locked must have the golden key! 
We, said the Years, will bring her tears. 


FINANCE FOR WOMEN 

W HEN a Presidential election has turned on the ques- 

tion of slavery or freedom, war or peace, of tariff or 
free trade, women have usually known where they were, 
and have had opinions, taken sides, expressed interest, and 
exerted influence upon affairs. But when it turns upon 
an abstract question of abstract values, of the relation of 
the precious metals to each other and to the business of 
the world, then women not only find the campaign dry 
and dull, save for personalities, but find themselves too 
uninformed to take the part of intelligence and interest 
which it is best they should take 

Those columns of the newspapers dealing in statements 
concerning stocks and bonds and the money market gen 
erally are not so inviting as the last new story to a person 
who knows uo more of their meaning than she does about 
Kgyptian hieroglyphics. Still, the feminine reader who 
does not fold them out of sight without a second glance 
is a rare person, and to be congratulated if she really does 
have some vague glimmer iu her mind of the mysteries of 
finance 

For to very few is it given to understand the secret of 
puts and calls, to know what is meant by selling short or 
by being long of the market. Nor, indeed, is it at all de 
sirable that women should be thus acquainted, for she who 
dabbles in stocks is pretty sure to have her fingers burned, 
or else is likely to become as unlovely as any Scrooge or 
Marley of them all. And, moreover, if a woman wishes 
to make money, she had much better make it in regular 
channels, and leave the business which has in it such ele 
ments of gambling to those who can better bear its excite- 
ments of gain and loss, of swift elation and bitter disap 
pointment 

But the larger relations of money have in them the ele 
ments of real romance, and enter into the poetry of facts 
in a way that is surprising to the novice. The balance of 
trade, the export and import of gold, the relation of silver 
to gold, the reasons for a single or a double standard and 
for the price of money, are all as interesting, when well 
discussed, as any other of the great facts of nature and 
civilization, and are to be reached and remembered with 
no great expenditure of effort. 

At the present time it will repay all of us to seek the 
why and wherefore of the feeling existing abroad in rela- 
tion to silver and to gold, and of the necessity or otherwise 
of our national conformity to such feeling; to make up 
our own minds about it all, and, since it is the question of 
the hour, to use each our deliberate ex pression and opinion 
in influencing the march of events one way or the other, 
in order to assist in settling not only a vexed question, but 
also those business affairs of the country which suffer 
from disturbance at so vital a point. Our influence may 
be very small, but, nevertheless, if we exert it, if we have 
informed ourselves sufficiently to exert it wisely and well, 
we at least shall have done our duty, shall have helped, 
however inappreciably, in the disposal of events, and will 
have acted the part of good citizens, whether we are citi- 
zens or not. For the rest, one woman's way of thought 
infects others; what one does another will do. It was a 
certain grain of mustard seed, the least of all seeds, of 
which it was suid, “‘ It becometh a tree.” 


THE FOURTH-OF-JULY PROBLEM. 


\ TE have solved the Fourth-of-July problem at last: 

the Fourth-of-July problem, which to us who are 
older involves only the getting away from it all—the 
noise and the smoke of it, the dust and the heat and the 
awful crowd 

We must be young to like these things—young as a 
people and young as individuals. Noise appeals to the 
immature, not yet attuned to finer vibrations. Children 
are never happy who are curtailed in their power to make 
it, and the crudest of our population feel restrained in 
their liberties unless they can have all that their tastes 
demand 

But to-day we had no noise, except that which reached 
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us from the shore. Carried to us across the water, the 
harshest of these sounds cume to us tempered by the soft 
stillness which the air of the water always leuds. For we 
were not on Mrs. Van ‘Twiller’s veranda, where, even in 
that cool and sequestered retreat, the racket of the small 
boy's fire-crackers would have peuetrated to us. Lustead, 
we were on the deck of a charmingly appuinted yacht, 
depending on vo vagrant breeze to carry us, but steaming 
wherever the fancy of a generous host, always alert for 
the slightest inclination of his guests, might lead him. 

1 have tried the Fourth of July in many places—at mili- 
tary posts, iu the quiet of country houses, in idyllic re- 
treats in the mountains, in hotels by the sea, aud some- 
times in New York. But Fourth of July as a day of 
charm, a day of beauty and delight, has never seemed 
possible to me before. But then 1 bad never been aboard 
au yacht for the Fourth. 

A yacht—a yacht at least like that on which Mrs. Van 
Twiller and 1 found ourselves to-day—gives you quiet, 
seclusion, pure air, fiue breezes, every creature comfort, 
cougenial souls, and the opportunity to go where you 
choose, or to escape where you do not. You have the 
beauty of sky above you, the ever-changing color of the 
water under you Now you are near the green of some 
shore; bow you are speeding from it. Excursion boats, 
crowded to the water’s edge with holiday-seekers, steam 
by you, the bang of a brass band or the shriek of a cal 
liope making the air hideous. Ferries are black with 
people. Old sloops, shabby with loug years of service 
and neglect, work uneasily before some fitful breeze that 
slakes its dingy sails and leaves them limp again. 

By all these you on your dainty yacht cut your way, 
sure and clean as the flight of a bird through the air. No 
tyranny of time-table or beaten course keeps you where 
you do not want to stay. If even other yachts, nearer 
their own club-houses, are in your way, there needs but 
a word to the captain aud you speed to a point in the 
horizon where your own boat becomes a mere dot upon 
it, to sume spot where at night the far-away sky-rocket on 
land becomes a faint fire-tly, and the exploding bomb a 
mere hurried twinkling of uncertain light. 

1 suppose that a steam-yacht must bear to all other 
bouts of travel very much the same relation that a car- 
riage and horses of oue’s own bore to the old-fashioned 
stage couch. One who travels in a conveyance unopened 
tu the public never has to journey ou schedule time, nor 
touch elbows with one's overheated neighbors. And that 
many men lave understood this for years can easily be 
secu by those who will go some morning to the dock of 
the New York Yacht Club and watch the differeut boats 
bringing their owners to towu. 

Every kind of steam-yacht is there, from that of many 
masts to the little metamorphosed tug, guy with new 
paint and bunting, and dainty with window - curtains. 
‘These make getting to one’s business in the morning a 
delight, and more of a recreation than a toil 

But, after all, it is on the Fourth of July that you need 
to be most thankful for a yacht—one owned, if not by you 
yourself exactly, al least by your friends who let you feel 
it quite your own—such friends as those who took us 
uway to-day, for instance, who took us once before to the 
Mediterranean, and who are always busy planning plea- 
sure fur those who enjoy the privilege of their friendship 

L. H. F. 


MARS AND ITS IMAGINED 
INHABITANTS. 
BY PROFESSOR C A. YOUNG. 

‘HE audacious speculations of Flammarion, and the 

recent work of Mr. Lowell, haye produced a warm 
revival of interest in the question of ustronomical rela- 
tives. People wish to be informed whether we have cous 
ius on Other worlds, and what sort of beings they may be, 
and whether we cannot in some way euler into communi- 
cation with them. As regards the general question 
whether life and intelligence exist elsewhere than upou 
the earth, we have at present vo certain basis for an an- 
swer, but if we limit our inquiry, and ask simply whether 
life, such as we know it upon the earth, can exist upon any 
of the worlds which are visible in our telescopes, an im 
mediate aud positive answer is possible. The only ones 
where living beings at all resembling those with which we 
are acquainted could find a home are the planets Mars 
and, possibly, Venus. On all the others the conditions are 
so entirely different from our own that terrestrial life 
would certainly be impossible. But the limitation must 
not be overlooked. There may be, and very likely are, 
countless bodies which we cannot see, and no assertion is 
made respecting these 

Of the two planets mentioned, Venus is so situated, 
with her dark side towards us when she is nearest, and 
with her surface always thickly overclouded, Umt we 
know almost nothing about her physical condition, except 
that she has a denser atmosphere than ours, aud presum- 
ably a more than tropical temperature. 

Mars, on the other hand, is better placed for observation 
than any other of all the heavenly bodies, the moon aloue 
excepted. Sometimes he comes as near as 36,000,000 miles, 
aml with our telescopes we are able to make out upon his 
surface features of great variety and beauty. In many 
poiuts our information about him is practically certain 
und complete. 

He moves around the sun in an orbit that is consider- 
ably oval, and at a jdistance a little more than once and a 
half that of the earth, making the circuit once in 687 
days. Once iv about 730 days the earth overtakes him, and 
passes between hint and the sun, and then, of course, the 
distance between the two planets is the least possible. In 
consequence of the distance of Mars from the suu the in- 
tensity of the solar light and heat upon is surface is con- 
siderably less than half that received by us. 

The planet itself has a diameter somewhat exceeding 
4200 miles, the area of its surface being therefore about 
three tenths that of the earth, and its bulk one-seventh. 
By means of its two little satellites we are able to 
“weigh” it, and we find that the planet’s mass is only 
about one-ninth that of the earth, Then from the 
planet’s size and mass we can easily calculate the force 
of gravity upon its surface, and it turns out to be only 
about 37 per cent. of terrestrial gravity—i. ¢., 1 man who 
on the earth weighs 160 pounds would weigh only 60 
pounds on Mars. This is a most important peculiarity 
of the planet, and its consequences are numerous and far- 
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reaching. Creatures which are unwieldy on the earth 
would be agile there, and masses which our engiveers can- 
not bandie hive would be easily dealt with there. 

The effect upon the plauvet’s atmosphere is especially 
important. If each square foot of the planet’s surface 
had resting upen it a column of air containing as much 
us that which rests upon every square foot of the earth's, 
the pressure, instead of being nearly 15 pounds on cach 
square inch, as with us, would be only a little more 
than five, and the barometer would stand at nine inches 
justead of thirty. But with this small force of gravity it 
is certain that the planet cannot retain upon it any such 
amount of atunosphere, though the data are not sufficient 
ut present to enable us to calculate just how dense it may 
be. It is clear, however, that eveu at the planet’s surface 
the air must be more rare than at the summit of our lof- 
ticst mountains, But rare as it is, it makes itself distinct- 
ly obvious in several ways. Now and then, though very 
seldom, thin clouds veil portions of the planet’s surface; 
and as winter alteruately visits each hemisphere, its pole 
is covered by a white cap, which can be explained only 
us something like snow or frost deposited from an atmos- 
phere. Then, too, Mr. Lowell has observed and measured 
a ‘‘twilight are,” which in itself is conclusive. There is 
also some spectroscopic evidence, not wholly satisfactory, 
of the presence of water vapor in the Martian air. 

The thinness of the planet's aerial envelope is very fa- 
vorable to our observations. The telescopic aspect of 
Mars is extremely beautiful and interesting, presevting 
inarkings of great variety in form and size and color, with 
the additional charm that comes from covtinusl change 
as the planct’s rotation brings to view oue region alter 
ubpother, 

The day of Mars is only a little longer than our own 
(24 hours, 37 minutes, and 22.67 seconds)—a circumstance 
rather inconvenient for us, since we are limited to seeing 
nearly the same portion of the planet for several succes- 
sive evenings, aud have to wait more than a fortuight for 
a _ view of the other side. 

he planet’s axis is inclined to its orbit almost exactly 
at the sume angle as that of the earth. Mars must there 
fore have seasons in many respects like our own, modi 
fied, however, by the effect of the ovalness of its orbit. 
It is 27,000,000 miles nearer the sun during its southern 
summer than in the opposite portion of its year, and in 
cousequence the southern summer is much shorter und 
hotter than the northern, aud the southern wiuler longer 
and colder. 

The most conspicuous markings are areas of reddish 
browu and greenish-blue, which until recently have been 
interpreted respectively as land and water, though it is 
now extremely doubtful whether seas or oceans have any 
existence there. These areas are substantially permanent 
in position and outline, and yet seem to be mere or less 
subject to change from time to time. 

Theu there are finer details, visible ouly in powerful tele 
scopes and under the most favorable conditions. Such 
are the so-called “ canals,” fine threadlike lines that cross 
the continental regions of the planet in all directions, and 
in some cases are over a thousand miles in length, 

According to recent observations at Mr. Lowell's ob 
servatory, aud at the Lick Observatory also, the cauals in 
some cases invade the bluish regions; and if this is so we 
must give up the idea that these are oceans, and ascrile 
their color to something differeut—very likely to veyeta- 
tion of some kind At certain times, also, a very strange 
thing happens to some of these canals: they double them 
selves, 80 that where there wus one before, two, like the 
parallel tracks of u railway, tuke its place. According 
to Mr. Lowell the canals ure accurately laid out along 
great circles of the globe, and in many cases several of 
them, sometimes more than half a dozen, converge to some 
siugle poini, as if by design. At these points of intersec- 
tion there are small round dark spots, which have been 
called “ lakes,” but, according to Mr. Lowell, are really 
** oases.” 

In fairness to the reader it must be stated that a good 
deal of scepticism still remains as to some of these deli- 
cate observations Even when the planet is at its least 
possible distance, a magnifying power of a thousand (and 
it is only under exceptionally favorable conditions that so 
high a power can be used) still leaves it optically at 
a distance of 36,000 miles, or about a seventh of the 
distauce of the moon In other words, we see Mars no 
more magnified, and no better, than we sce the moon with 
an opera-glass. Under these most favorable conditions 
the planet’s disk looks no larger than a half-dollar held 
ten inches from the eye, and during most of Mr. Lowell's 
observations it looked no larger than a nickel, Naturally, 
therefore, a little hesitation may be pardoned in accepting 
startling conclusions based on barely visible markings 
supposed to be detected on so small an object. Every ob 
server of any experieuce knows how easily he might be 
misled by imagination in such a case. 

The surface of the planet is remarkably level; no great 
ranges or lofty peaks appear, though some minor eleva- 
tions, perhaps two or three thousand feet in height, now 
and then show themselves on the twilight-line. 

The most salient and significant fact with respect to the 
planet’s constitution is the way in which the polar caps 
wax and wane with its seasons, just as they would do if 
they were composed of snow and ice. 

And recent observations have made it no less certain 
that during the apparent melting of the polar caps the 
features of the planet undergo marked changes, most of 
which are such as could be accounted for on the theory 
that water from the melting collects, and moves from the 
polar regions towards the equator along certain lines of 
depression, and that as a consequence vegetation springs 
up wherever the water makes its way. Further, those 
who take this view believe that the ‘‘ canals” we see are 
not the water-channels themselves, but lines of vegetation 
along their banks, The theory is attractive and appears 
reasonable; the one chief difficulty with it lies in what has 
been pointed out, that the planet’s distance from the sun, 
and the unquestionable —_— of its atmosphere, seem to 
necessitate a temperature so low that water, if present on 
the planet at all, could exist only as ice. 

The objection is fatal, unless for some reason the planet 
is warmer than the facts at present known warrant us in 
assuming. But we do not assert that no such reason can 
exist, and the time may come when our instraments will 
become sufficiently delicate to give us certain indications 
as to the planet's actual temperature. For the present, 
however, although Mr. Lowell aud others who hold sub- 
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stantially the same theory as he, are disposed to treat the 
objection rather cavalierly, it seems wiser to hold judg- 
ment in suspense. 

Mr. Lowell goes farther, and from the supposed straight- 
ness of the canals and the accuracy of their convergence, 
he argues that they must be artificcal, implying intelligent 
construction and engineering skill. He enters into specu- 
lation also as to the ability of the Martians to accomplish 
engineering feats quite beyond our own powers; they have 
to contend with a force of gravity only a third as great as 
ours, and for this reason they themselves may be gigantic 
and immensely stronger than we are. Moreover, Mars is 
very likely a much older planet than the Earth, so that 
there the arts may have reached a development which 
they will not here attain for ages to come. 

He cautions us, however, and most reasonably, not to 
assume that they must be human in their form and con- 
stitution in order to be intelligent and effective, but does 
not go so far as Flammarion, who insists that they are 
probably winged creatures—which is simply whimsey. 

As to the possibility of communication with them if 
they exist, it may be said that if a colony of human beings 
could be transported there, supplied with all the appli- 
ances of our present civilization, and by some means kept 
warm and provided with air dense enough to breathe, and 
food to eat, they could not make any signals which we 
with our present instruments could even see. This is not 
saying that the hypothetical Martians can do no better, 
nor that the future may not have some great surprise in 
store. : 

But there is no scientific reason to expect it. 





OUR PARIS 
LEFT TER 


HAV Ealways been very much interested in Jules Simon, 

for the old-fashioned words “‘ success in life” seem to 
involve so many hazards and complications nowadays that 
| think we ought to feel deeply grateful to any one who 
has not only given us a conspicuous example of it, but has 
maintained it up to a patriarchal age. We are apt to 
think the self-made man an American specialty. But look 
at Jules Simon, who began working for his own support 
at thirteen, and finished his work two days before his 
death, at eighty-two, with an article for publication, mean- 
while being by turns private secretary, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the Sorbonne, Deputy, author, Senator, lec- 
turer, minister, journalist, Academician, and diplomatist, 
in each of which he excelled. When he was a little chap 
of thirteen, his parents sent him to school at Vannes— 
Jules Simon was a Breton—but the money gave out, and 
to go on with his education he coached eight other boys 
of the school in spelling and writing, receiving sixty 
cents a month from each—twenty-four francs in all. For- 
tunately he was gifted by Providence with the best of all 
dowers—iron health. He could run about with his little 
lantern, evenings, through the wind and rain of a Breton 
winter in a cotton jacket without taking cold, as later he 
could half starve in a Paris mansard without getting ill or 
without losing his capacity for work. He was always a 
great sociologist, and his most celebrated books are on so- 
cial subjects, such as The Working-Woman, The Penalty of 
Death, Work, etc. He wrote constantly for the reviews, 
and, oddly enough, became a journalist after he was sixty 
years old—in this way: Sarcey and About were editors of 
the newspaper the XX. Siéele, when Jules Simon, already 
celebrated as a writer in La Revue des Deux Mondes, came 
in to offer them a series of articles. Both editors had been 
pupils of Jules Simon at the Ecole Normale, and one can 
imagine their feelings as they looked over the copy and 
saw that it was absolutely impossible for a newspaper. 
His style was literary rather than journalistic—a differ- 
ence which they explained to him with many precautions. 
Without the slightest ruffle of his amiability, Jules Simon 
walked out with his MSS., set himself to work to learn 
the profession of journalism, and succeeded in it brill- 
iantly, as he did in everything. He was a charming man; 
known in late years as the providence of the reporters, all 
of whom he received with the same grace, and to whom 
he made an equal present of his ideas on all subjects, hu- 
man and divine, which were always worth having. I 
do not talk about him as a politician, because the news- 
papers will have given you his political career. He fa- 
thered a great many delightful mots. Some one spoke 
of a certain Academician one day as a great bore, for in- 
stance. ‘* Yes; but remember that he doesn’t pose,” said 
Jules Simon; ‘‘and that’s rare, you know, when one has 
nu» talent!” The French loved him, and called him “le 
pére Simon,” as they spoke of ‘le pére Gounod,” *‘ le pére 
Hugo,” “ le pére Corot ”"—*‘ le pére” being the highest title 
they have to give nowadays. They buried him with state 
honors from the Madeleine. 

Another man that France has been honoring lately is 
Théodore de Banville, to whom she has just unveiled 
«4 statue at Moulins, which is, I think, the place where 
he was born. I confess that we are so busily engaged 
most of the time here in honoring celebrities with statues, 
tablets, medals, and other like species of armor against 
oblivion, that it is a little hard to keep track of them, and 
I rather forgot Théodore de Banville until some oue in- 
vited us to go to the Bodiniére to hear Riquet a la Houppe, 
which has been put on for a summer play. Americans 
know De Banville principally through Coquelin’s Gringoire. 
Riquet a la Houppe is a version of an old fairy-tale some- 
thing like our Beauty and the Beast, and as one of Théo- 
dore de Banville’s specialties was to write verses into 
which he never by any chance put an idea, he ‘is a lovely 
poet to listen to at this season of the year, when one only 
asks to be wooed by soft airs and musical sounds, and is 
inelined to think, with Jules Lemaitre, that literature is, 
after all, ‘‘pas grand’ chose.” This is the way people 
should write verses, De Banville says. ‘If you are a poet, 
you will begin by seeing distinctly in the dark chamber of 
your brain all that you wish to show to your listener, and, 
at the same time with the vision, there will present them- 
selves spontaneously to your mind the words which, placed 
at the end of your verses, will have the gift of invoking 
the same visions in your listeners. This is an absolute 
law, like one in physics.” That as in poetry was 
made by the rhyme and not by the ideas conveyed by the 
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words was his hobby, and I was very much interested in 
seeing this theory put iuto practice in anything so af 
cially adapted for the purpose as an old fairy-tale. , 
de Banville loved that sort of thing always, and sume of 
his most celebrated pieces are resuscitations of old le- 
ends and Grecian and Renaissance tales. In Riquet d la 
Touppe we lave both Riquet and the Princesse Rose 
under the spell of two malicious fairies. The Princesse 
Rose lacks sense; Riquet is humpbacked, blind in one 
eye, and so ugly to look upon that at the first sight of 
him the Princesse Rose—a beautiful princesse, in a charm- 
ing gown of gauze decorated with fleurs-de-lis, done by 
Rochegrosse, who desigued all the costumes in the play— 
shricks and runs away. Of course we all know the se- 
quel: how the fairy godmother appears to Riquet a la 
Houppe and tells him to overcome the aversion of the 
Princesse Rose by the magic of his words, and how the 
minute she confesses that she loves the Prince her mind 
awakes, and how the whole is a charming symbol of the 
general awakening of the intelligence that is brought 
about through love. The drawback is that, knowing De 
Banville’s theory, all the effects seem too prepared, too 
made to order. When the Prince speaks, we know ex- 
actly by what sort of jugglery in rhymes we are to be 
carried away. We know into just what kind of an invo- 
cation to birds and music and all other things of the sort 
that grow in poetry, expressed by just what conventional 
rhymes, the Princesse Rose is to burst when she first be- 
comes conscious—not, like Undine, of her soul, but of her 
mind, Nevertheless, Riquet d la Houppe was a pretty 
thing to see, well played and mounted as it was at the 
little theatre of the Bodiniére, and it is one of the best 
evening things on just now. The Vaudeville has closed 
for the season, while at the Gymnase is Au Bonheur des 
Dames, a play based on the Bou Marché and taken from 
Zola’s novel—which is a failure, from my point of view. 
All sorts of delightful social things have been going on 
lately. A few days ago we went to a charming break fast 
given by Mrs. Morss, wife of the Cousul-General, in honor 
of Miss Uhl, daughter of our new ambassador to Ger- 
many. Miss Uhl sat on Mrs. Morss’s right at the table, 
which was beautifully decorated with June roses, with 
Miss Quinby, daughter of the United States minister to 
The Hague at the left. The other guests were the younger 
Miss Quinby, Miss Bridgman (the daughter of the artist), 
Mrs. Davis of Pittsburg, Mrs. Loag from Fort Wayne, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Quinn, the Misses Goodsell, Miss 
Moorhouse, Miss Fairfax, Miss McCurdy, Miss Busey, 
aud Miss Jones. My neighbor was one of the pretty 
daughters of our minister to Holland, who gave me a 
great many interesting details of winter life in the court 
circles at The Hague. Last winter was especially gay, 
because the Queen-Regent had with her her young sister, 
the Princesse of Waldeck-Pyrmont, who made her début 
in society. She was a bright young girl of twenty, who 
had the happy prerogative of choosing her own purtners 
in dancing, as no one could ask royalty, and consequently 
always had a perfectly beautiful time with all the best 
dancers in the room. Everybody at the Dutch court 
spexks English, on account of the little Queen’s fondness 
for it—brought about by her devotion to her English gov- 
erness, Miss Winter. Every one who comes from The 
Hague speaks of the great tact of the Quecen-Regent, who, 
although a German princess, knowing the traditional 
jealousy between Holland and Germany. had her own 
language taught last of all to ber little daughter. Very 
few mothers would have thought of it. The Dutch court 
is simple, but thoroughly cultivated and interesting. 
Some of the best music we have heard lately was ata 
large and fashionable musical given by the Comtesse de 
Coetlogon in her salons of the Avenue de Bois de Bou- 
logne. Madame de Coetlogon always entertains charm- 
ingly, and everybody sang especially well. Madame 
Litta, who has a rich and powerful voice, gave very ur- 
tistically Coquard’s “ Halleluia.” Mr. Holman Black 
sang Gounod’s “Hosanna,” ‘Tosti’s ‘ Good-by,” and 
“Sans Toi,” by Guy d’Hardelot. Mr. Sebastian Schle- 
singer gave Schumann’s ** Trois Grenadiers ” and some of 
his own songs, while the great success of the afternoon 
was made by Miss Le Gierce, a charming young Ameri- 
can girl, whom I met last year at Mr. Clemens’s (Mark 
Twain's), a pupil of Marchesi’s, who has a lovely voice, 
a beautiful diction, and the temperament of an artist. 
She sings with harp accompaniments, which she arranges 
herself. KATHARINE De Forest. 
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SOME TRAVELLING ACCESSORIES. 


UITE as important as a jaunty travelling costume 

are the different accessories needed upon a journey. 
Fashion exerts her mighty sway over even such mundane 
articles as trunks and portmanteaus; and while it is con- 
sidered desirable to have luggage look as though it had 
made many journeys (thereby implying that the owner is 
a great traveller), it still must show that it is in the latest 
style. 

Trunks are made each year on improved models. The 
different trays with their various compartments are so 
well arranged now that all the minutiz of a fashionable 
wardrobe can easily be packed so that the most delicate 
and fragile of gowns and bonnets are not crushed nor 
tumbled, and the trays themselves are so adjusted that 
they can be lifted much more easily than in olden times. 
Leather trunks are always appropriate, and of course 
wear well, but, when of any fair size, are very heavy and 
cumbersome, which militates against their popularity most 
seriously. The basket-trunks are delightfully light, and 
are so capacious that even a most elaborate trousseau can 
be packed away in their roomy depths. Unfortunately, 
even with the canvas or leather cover which always is 
used with these basket-trunks, they cannot long with- 
stand the hard usage they receive at the hands of baggage- 
men, and they are not cheap to start with. 

Canvas covers always look very neat on the trunks, 
and are a great saving to them, but often the covers cost 
as much as the trunks themselves. They are bound with 
leather and have leather straps—light tan, not black. Of 
necessity the freshness of the white canvas wears off im- 
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mediately, but the travel-stained look seems merely to 
add to its appearance, and in time it all assumes a x A 
color, which is quite as sutisfactory as the pure white was 
at first. The initials should always be on the cover as 
well as the trunk, and no end of trouble and annoyance 
is saved by having them distiuctly printed. 

The price of trunks has gone down amazingly within 
the past few years, and while of course the very best are 
still expensive, for eight and a half or even six dollars a 
good medium-sized trunk can be bought, well made, with 
a tray which has two compartments, aod which looks 
quite well enough for any one to travel with—gray can- 
vas with the wood bands, and iron clamps at the corners, 
The quality of the canvas and the linings of the trunk 
are not of the best, but it will wear well and look well 
for two or three seasons, Handsomer and more expen- 
sive trunks have heavy leather and brass trimmings, and 
the linings are superior. When buying a trunk it is 
a mistake to buy too small a one. With a length of 
forty inches it is possible to lay out the skirts of gowns 
almost their full length, and by so doing the ugly crease 
across the front breadth will be avoided, and there will be 
also more room than when the skirts are folded. 


VALISES AND HAND-BAGS. 

Leather valises or portmanteaus are always useful, for 
there are many journeys when it is not desirable to take 
even a small trunk, and the larger bags hold a surpris- 
ing quantity of clothing. The Gladstone is the best of 
all. The valise, on account of iis proportions, is an ex- 

ensive piece of luggage, but is thoroughly well fin- 
ished, lined with polished , leather, and has pretty fin- 
ishings of brass. As a rule there is but one pocket for 
small articles; but it cannot be expected that any valise 
will have compartments like a trunk. At one time 
they were used exclusively by men; but now, like the 
dress suit cases, women find their usefulness, and add 
them to their own luggage. Even the largest will not 
hold a dress skirt at its full length, but waists, cloaks, 
etc., pack away very nicely, and gowns that are not crush- 
able can easily be siowed away. There are so many little 
visits made where one does not care to take a trunk, and 
where a portmanteau carries all that is necessary, that 
more and more is it liked. A good one will wear for 
years and stand the hardest of travel. And then the fash- 
jon rarely changes in this particular thing, so that while 
the first outlay may seem overwhelming, there is nothing 
on which money can better be expended. The English 
people use a great deal an article of luggage they call a 
hold-all, and many people consider it takes the place of 
a valise; but it is merely a sort of cover for shawls, 
rugs, etc., and although it has some inside pockets and is 
a most ingenious and useful contrivance, it never answers 
the same purpose. 

There have been many new styles in hand-bags lately. 
Alligstor-skin bags, which a short time ago were so ex 
pensive, are now very cheap, and leather is made into so 
close an imitation of the real article few can detect it 
The most fashionable shape now is more square than long 
and round, has a spring at the side which opens it wider 
and also allows of much more being carried. The long 
round bags are really a delusion and a snare, for they 
hold very little, not sufficient for a night’s stop anywhere. 
A dressing- bag, with all the different toilet articles hand- 
somely mounted, is a valuable possession. The handsom- 
est of these are in the black grained leather or pig- 
skin, which latter is at present considered extremely 
fashionable; but the silver brushes and glass bottles make 
a hand-bag heavy before anything else is put in it, and a 
great many people object to these dressing-bags on this 
account. One of the newest styles has extra slides fitted 
in, on Which all the various impedimenta are fastened, 
and which can be removed at will. When a maid is taken 
to carry the dressing-bag it is all very well, but to carry 
it one’s self certainly detracts greatly from the pleasure. 

The new hand-bags of light-colored pig*skin, lined with 
light tan leather and finished with brass trimmings, cau be 
bought this season for four and five dollars. Medium- 
sized ones are capacious and fairly light. Snake and 
lizard skin bags are among the most expensive kinds, 
and are really beautiful, albeit a trifle showy, and, after 
all, the black leather with the dull gilt finishing are the 
smartest. They are always expensive, but wear splen- 
didly, and are lighter than the pig-skiv. Real alligator 
bags are also handsome, even though they bave becn and 
are so imitated, and are nice and light to carry. When 
choosing a bag, the weight, capacity, and the strength of 
the handle are the three prominent points to be cousid- 
ered, more even than the outside appearance. 

POCKET-BOOKS AND CARD-CAS8ES. 

A pretty porte-monnaie—a pocket-book as it is now 
called —and a card-case are dearly loved by all women 
who like to have dainty things, and this year the bright- 
colored leather card-cases add a dash of color to the gowns 
that is exceedingly smart. 

Green in the different shades and bright red are the 
favorite colors, but there are some exquisite white and 
dove colors which, when worn with the calling costume, 
seem to add an additional touch of elegance. There are 
two shapes, one oblong and quite small, the other the 
size and shape of a large envelope. The snake and lizard 
skins are not so new as the grained leather and pig-skin, 
which can be color-treated so eleverly. When silver 
corners are used, the plain, unornamented are preferred, 
in reaction from all the gaudy effects we have had in the 
white metal. Ivory and tortoise-sheM are among the nov- 
elties, some with «a tiny watch, which, by-the-way, is a 
very important addition to a card-case; but fashion has 
not proclaimed decisively in favor of either of the ma- 
terials, which are shown as novelties merely. The chain- 
work purses of gold or silver meshes with jewelled tops 
are very elaborate and amazingly expensive, but the sim- 
pler, less showy leather pocket-books of oblong shape, and 
small enough to carry comfortably in the hand, are really 
smarter. In many instances pocket-books and card-cases 
are combined, and all) curd -cases have a pocket where 
change can be carried; but even though visiting-cards 
are smaller and thinner than ever, the pocket-book large 
enough to carry them without crushing the edges is a little 
larger than is strictly fashionable. Good poeket-books 
are invariably expensive; five dollars is-cheap for one that 
will wear well. Only very simple gold or silver trim- 
mings are now in style, and the beauty must be in the 
shape and material and finish. 
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BOOKBINDING AT HOMI 
“ these days, when the scope of the old-time fancy- 
work has become so enlarged that it embraces some of 
the industrial arts, it is possible not only to carve a book 
case at home, but to bind the books which are to be placed 
on its shelves. To design and make an appropriate cover 
for a favorite book offers a new employment to women 
tlred of fancy-work. Bookbinding is also an occupation 
of especial value to confirmed invalids, and to those who 
must endure the enforced leisure of convalescence, as it 
engrosses the mind without overtaxing the strength or 
eyesight, too often injured during physical weakness by 
reading or embroidery 
The binding can be done in a very simple fashion in 
any ordinary living-room, using a dressmaker’s cutting 
board as a work-bench To do the work satisfactorily 
some definite method must be pursued. It is well, in the 
first place, to consider what books may be most easily 
bound by the amateur. Every one knows how often val 
uable periodicals and magaziues are neglected after their 
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in properly caring for 
the books already in the 
home 


With them, as with 
garments, ‘‘a stitch in 
time saves nine.” The 


ability to resew loose 
leaves and covers, to 
mend torn pages, and to 
color edges stained with 
age, as well as to remove 
the marks of rough hand- 
ling, forms one element 
of that economy which 
means a wealth of books 
The next point which we 
may consider is that of 
the necessary appliances 


First among these are two small machines 
technically known asa laying-press and a 


first novelty is over, and final- 
ly thrown away, simply be- 
cause they are not properly 
bound or cared for. We are 
apt to overlook the fact that 
nothing can supply the lack 
of a general library so fully 
as a collection of the best 
magazines. Sheet music also 
offers an excellent field for 
the exercise of the skill of the 
amateur bookbinder. Nov 
els, especially the standard 
works generally sold in paper 
covers for fifty cents each, 
can be converted into beauti- 
ful volumes, while linen pads, 
when suitably bound, become 
useful accessories of the 
plenishings of a desk as ad- 
dress, letter, and note books. 
A hand-made cycle- book 
makes a welcome gift to a 
devotee of the wheel, and af- 
ter some degree of proficien- 
cy is attained the binding of 
prayer - books and rare edi- 
tions increases the artistic 
scope of the worker. To 
those who delight in collect- 
ing, the art of bookbinding is 
a helpful friend, as it enables 
them to put in permanent 
form the stray stories and 
poems of their literary favor- 
ites. A glance through the 
leading magazines demon- 
strates the fact that generally 
the pages are so printed and 
arranged that articles and 
stories can be taken bodily 
from among their fellows 
without injury to them or to 
the remaining contents of 
the magazines. It is there- 
fore possible to collect and 
bind an almost limitless num 
ber of short stories or articles 
relating to any subject espe 
cially interesting to the book 
binder. Illustrations, plates, 
and drawings can also be 
bound in the same manner 
In addition to the new books 
which can be added to the 
library by an amateur work 
man, a knowledge of book- 
binding is of great assistance 
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The former is to hold the 


folios in place while they 
are being pressed, cut, or 
pounded, and the edges 
colored or gilded The 
latter, as its name im- 
plies, is to aid in stitch- 
ing the folios together. 
A small sewing-bench, 
twenty-four inches be- 
tween the screws, will 
cost a dollar and a half, 
while the smallest press 
can be obtained for 
about three dollars. 
They can, however, often 
be secured at less ex- 
pense from dealers in 
second-hand supplies. 
A finishing-board is use- 
ful, especially for a wo 
man whose knowledge 
of painting and embroid- 
ery will lead her to de 
vise elaborate book cov 
erings. This board may 
be made by covering a 
three-quarters of an inch 
board, eight inches wide 
by sixteen inches long, 
with two thicknesses of 
flannel, over which a cov 
ering of calf leather is 
placed, with the rough 
side uppermost. Two 
folders, one pointed and 
the other round, will be 
found of service in ma- 
nipulating the leaves. 
For rounding the backs 
of folios a hammer is 
used similar to that em- 
ployed by shoemakers. 
If much leather-work is 
attempted a slab of stone 
or marble will be found 
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useful, although not absolutely necessary for the beginner. 
A bookbinder’s rule, a packet of bookbinder’s needles, a 
small saw for cutting the ridges in the backs of folios, a 
glue-pot and brush, a pair of large scissors, an awl, asharp 
paring-kuife, a paliet-knife, three small sponges, a gilder’s 
tip with a nail-brush, a small piece of wire netting, a copy- 
ing-press, and a burnisher will complete a set of tools suffi 
cient to enable the amateur to do very creditable work. 
All these appliances, with the exception of the nail-brush, 
can be bought where bookbinders’ supplies are sold, and 
will cost as follows: 

The cutting and paring knives are fifteen cents each, 
and the folding- sticks of bone cost twelve cents each. 
The hammer can be obtained for twenty-five cents, and 
the awl for twenty-five. The copying-press, in which 
the book, wheu finished, is pressed for twelve hours, will 
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cost about two dollars and a half, the burnisher will cost 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, and the glue-brush fifty 
cents. The earthen-ware jar and saucepan for making the 
glue can be purchased at any china-shop for twenty cents 
each. The scissors will cost sixty-five, the rule twenty 
five, and the saw one dollar, while the needles are sold at 
ten cents a paper, and the thread for fifty cents a ball 
For the sponges and camel’s-hair and nail brushes thirty- 
five cents more will be required 

The materials that will be needed are the following: 

Thick past board for the covers of books. This paste- 
board is technically called mill- board. In buying this 
material, which costs from eight to fifteen cents a sheet, 
it is well to have it cut the required size, especially for 
the first attempt. Cutting-machines are very large and 


expensive, and generally the amateur fares better who 
takes all sheets and coverings that require careful-cutting 
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to some printing establishment, where the work will be done accurately at an 
almost nominal price. A ball of the cord used in backing will be needed. 

For pasting over the back of folios bookbinders use a thin, loosely woven 
cloth called crash. An excellent substitute for the amateur is white cheese- 
cloth, costing about five cents a yard. For the coverings of books there is 
almost an infinite variety. The materials most easily handled by the amateur 
are bookbinder’s cloth, which is about thirty-six inches in width, and costs 
from ten to fifteen cents a yard, and buffing leather, which is also easily 
manipulated, and is satisfactory for practice-work. This is sold generally at 
nine cents a foot. It comes in all colors, but brown is the safer color to com 
mence with, as it does not stain so easily as olive or maroon. Buckram, which 
resembles coarse linen, leatherette, an imitation of leather, and marble paper 
are also excellent for the purposes of the amateur. Morocco is expensive, as 
one small skin costs about a dollar and a half, and some practice is required 
before leather bindings can be satisfactorily accomplished. When leather- 
work is undertaken, however, it is much cheaper to buy materials from dealers 
in “‘scrap-leather.” These dealers buy up the odds and ends of finely prepared 
skins at large bookbinding establishments, and resell them at reasonable rates, 
generally in a convenient shape for the inexperienced worker to handle. The 
marble paper comes in quires, the sheets beiug nineteen by thirty inches in 
size (19 x 30), and costs thirty cents a quire. 

The making of glue and paste correctly is of much importance in amateur 
work, as blistered, wrinkled coverings are apt to result if they are not accu 
rately prepared. The following is an excellent formula for the glue: Take 
one-quarter of a pound of Scotch glue, wrap in flannel, and break into small 
pieces with a hammer. Place the pieces in an earthen dish, and cover with 
rain or filtered water. Let them soak for from twelve to twenty hours. Then 
turn into the glue-pot, which should be placed on thé fire in an earthen-ware 
saucepan filled with water. The glue must not be allowed to boil, and care 
must be taken to keep it from scorching. Before it is used it should be 
beaten very thoroughly with a wooden beater. To make the paste required, 
take half a pint of the best flour, mix with it while dry a heaping tea- 
spoonful of powdered alum, and add one quart of water. Then boil until the 
paste changes in color from white to a yellowish tint. 

Granted that the appliances and materials are ready, the actual work of bind- 
ing may begin. For the first experiment it is wise not to undertake a bulky 
volume. The Christmas and Easter numbers of the leading magazines are 
good to begin with, as magazines are generally so well bound as to require little 
sewing, excepting where the numbers are joined. 

These numbers are apt to contain stories and illustrations particularly worth 
preserving. Take off the covers and advertisement sheets, and after placing 
the back edges of the folios together, place in the laying-press, letting the edges 
protrude slightly. Then scrape off the rough bits of paper and glue adhering 
to them with one of the folders. The entire back should next be plastered 
over with thin paste. This may be made by adding a little water to part of 





the paste, for the making 
of which directions have 
been given, This should 
be left to soak in for half 
an hour, At the end of 
that time the edges 
should be rubbed smooth 
and dry with a handful 
of paper shavings. Now 
three or five grooves may 
be made with the book- 
binder’s saw across the 
back, and into the ridges 
thus made the bookbind- 
er’s twine is wedged, 
leaving enough free to 
protrude about an inch 
and a half upon either 
side of the folios. With 
the awl, holes are made 
to stitch the leaves to- 
gether, using the book- 
binder’s needle and 
thread. When the sew- 
ing is to be done, the 
sewing - bench is called 
into service. There are 
many technical stitches 
and knots which may be 
learned with practice, 
but for the amateur’s 
first efforts it is safer to 
use the ordinary over- 
casting stitch diagonally 
between the cords, fast- 
ening the thread with a 
weaver’s knot at each 
cord, and reversing the process. When the 
magazines are stitched firmly together the 
back is beaten round with the bookbinder’s 
hammer. As in brass-work, this beating re- 
quires much practice to make perfect, and the 
secret of success lies in deftness rather than in 
strength. The paste renders the edges pliable, 
however, and after the first experiment the 
amateur learns rapidly. The back should now 
be thickly plastered with glue, and covered 
with a piece of the crash or cheese-cloth cut 
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wide enough to extend with the cords for an 
inch and a half upon the boards which are to 
form the covers. Any lettering or ornamenta- 
tion must be applied to the materials used for 
covering the sides before the binding is coin- 
menced,. The coverings must be cut large 
enough to admit of turning in. Lay the cover 
face downward on the finishing-board, holding 
the folios exactly in the centre, with the back 
against the middle of the cover, and the boards 
on either side. Cover the outside of the mill- 
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boards quickly and evenly with glue, and just as quickly 
and as evenly smooth over them the material used for 
covering, tur ning over and pasting down the edges on the 
inner side. The muslin and ends of the cords are also 
glned on to the inside of the covers The fly leaves may 
be of what is known as charcoal, marble, lithographed, or 
plain white paper, These fly-leaves are cut the exact size 
of the inside of the covers. One-half of each leaf is pasted 
smoothly upon each cover, hiding the edges of the binding 
and of the muslin and twine. The other half is left loose, 
and gives the first blunk leaf of the volume. If more 
blank pages are needed, they may be added when the folios 
are stitched together, and should match as nearly as pos 
sible the paper upon which the book is printed 

The binding described is the simplest possible. When 
more elaborate work is undertaken, and separate backs 
and corners are used, buffing leather is also good to begin 
with. After the muslin is glued over the -back of the fo 
lios the bufting is laid over it, protruding for about two 
inches upon the side boards. Diagonal edges are then 
pasted upon the outer corners, and finally the marifle 
paper or bookbinder'’s cloth pasted on the remainder of 
the boards as described above. The use of the rule and 
paring-knife will enable the worker to get the edges accu- 
rate and even. To gild leather, satin, moiré, and other 
materials, two rather expensive tools are required. The 
first is called a fillet, and the smallest and plainest—that 
making a single heavy line around the covers and backs 
will cost about two dollars and a half. The sec- 
ond appliance, used for stamping titles and inscriptions 
upon the backs and covers of books, is called a pallet. 
One suitable for the use of an amateur will cost about 
four do This pallet is really a small hand-press, in 
which are screwed the type employed in lettering. When 
used it is heated, and pressed firmly upon the surface to 
be ornamented. The gold used for book-tinishing comes 
in books of twenty-four leaves, three by three in size, 
costing twenty-five cents per book. To properly finish 
the back and sides of a book where gold ornamentation is 
desired, first give the leather a thin paste wash; when 
nearly dry give two coats of size, allowing the first coat to 
dry well before applying the second. Then cut the gold- 
leaf the required width, and lay it smoothly upon the 
leather, marking the distance between the lines of the in 
scription accurately with threads. Heat the type or stamp 
in the pallet and press the gold into the material. rubbing 
off all superfluous particles with a small piece of cotton? 
wool, The size may be made as follows: Beat the white 
of one egy thoroughly withacup of water or vinegar, and 
strain through a piece of linen, allowing it to settle before 
using. It is possible, however, to buy what is known as 
albumen, and also gilding size, at establishments dealing 
i) (yes and paints. 

With an etching-pen, however, it is possible for the 
amateur to do the lettering and ornamentation upon buck- 
rom, cloth and other fabrics, using colored inks and wa- 
ter colors for the purpose. The gold and silver used upon 
wuter-color paper can also be employed. Leather is really 
easily manipulated, and with some practice beautiful de 
signs may be embossed or enamelled upon it. Repoussé 
work js also easily done by hand. Such covers, lined with 
silk or satin, are further ornamented by some ambitious 
amateurs by the addition of metal clasps and corners 

lo color edges, put the book in the laying-press and 
scrape the edges smooth Then moisten them with 
paste, aryl cover thinly with the desired color, using a soft 
brush. After the first coat has thoroughly dried, the op- 
eration may be repeated. The book must be left in the 
press for several hours undisturbed, to prevent the color 
staining the leaves. When perfectly dry, the edges may 
be burnished with the burnisher mentioned in the list of 
appliances, The colors for producing edges can be bought 
ata paint or dye house 

We shall certainly take better care of our books when 
we realize how much Jabor a good binding costs, while 
an intelligent interest in the covers will not lessen our re 
gard for the contents of our favorite authors. 
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F F course.” said Mr. Burkely to his nephew, “I hardly 

expect that, feeling as you do, there is much pros- 
wet of your enjoying this excursion to—what is the place? 
Mill Springs, isn’t it? M-m. But in any case it will do 
you good—take your mind off yourself. The fact is, 
Burkety, that you dwell too much on the—the past. You 
must try to get in a healthier state of mind—really you 
must. This office in the mills isn’t a big thing; but it’s a 
footing, and if you take hold and buckle right down to 
business He finished the sentence with an encouraging 
nod We shall see.” 

They were walking slowly down the hill road, Mr. Burke- 
ly gesticulating as he avoided the loose stones, Dillon fol- 
lowing the deep wagon ruts with abstracted eyes. It was 
nine of the morning, and the local freight train could 
still be heard rounding the curves below the town. Its 
steadily decreasing sounds came to the ear in a monoto- 
nous murmur, which now and again broke out loud and 
clear as some jut of the cliff's base cast the clamor sharply 
back into the maw of the valley. Geese were cackling in 
a lush green common below the hill, and a cow-bell echoed 
faint and hollow from the rough pasturage on the summit 
of the sphinx-shaped knob. In a clump of thick old trees 
at the foot of this outstretched knoll the house of the com- 
manding general stood gray and massive, bulwarked with 
its roughly built chimney, and with a rich overflow of 
grape leafage in its two long galleries. Before the riven 
picket fence a man was mending a fish-net, which, bulged 
to perfect rotundity with a barrel hoop, hung in airy 
meshes from an apple-tree springing midway of the road. 

‘You are too good to me,” said Dillon, half absently 
lifting bis eyes upon the little houses along the descent of 
the hill. ‘‘T wish I felt as if all your kindness were worth 
while 

If you're going to talk like that— But I sha’n’t lis- 

ten. You aren't yourself yet. Wait till this air has a 

chance to straighten you out. And the simple, natural 
* Begun in Haaran’s Bazan No, 27, Vol. XXIX. 
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life! These things will do wonders for you. Last night, 
when we sat a moment in the threadbare hotel parior, 
listening to Bohuu’s girl play her poor little tunes on the 
rattle-trap of a piano, I said to myself that there was tonic 
in the least of these homely details of village life. 1 looked 
at Bohun, tranced as be was in pride at his daughier’s 
musical—by-the-bye, Burkely, I believe that is the Bohun 
girl ahead of us in the road, isn’t it?—turning the post- 
office corner there, with those red things in her hat—eh?” 

** Seems to be,” replied Dillon, in his listless tones. 

They had reached now the business quarter of the town, 
where three stores with high porches faced down a turnip- 
field, and a barnlike structure having Masonic devices in 
ultramarine over its secretive upper window. Beyond 
this the rivers shone and murmured in their drift-fringed 
banks, and the great saws of the mills filled the morning 
with a sweet fluty music. It had rained up the Cumber- 
land, apparently, but the South Fork country had not 
caught much, and its green, untroubled waters broke in 
a crystal rim against the stirring yellowness of the deeper 
current 

‘The ferry, a mere float of broad planks, throbbed in the 
swirl of the meeting sireams. Below it, issuing a ruddy 
and insistent blast, the Daniel Boone, with u red gang- 
plank thrust impudently outward, like a gamin’s tongue, 
nosed the crumbling ochreous clay of the bank. A fringe 
of bare boyish legs dangled over the edge of its tiny hur- 
ricane-deck; a press of girls’ faces thickened below; and 
farther down on the little main-deck, protected with a 
heavy stock-guard, numbers of men lounged, waiting for 
the start. 

** Are we late?” asked Mr. Burkely, crossing the plank. 

“Oh no!” answered Taliaferro, greeting him. ‘* But 
the sooner we get off the better; for the bottom is visibly 
dropping out of the river, aid some of us might find it 
inconvenient to get hung up on the shoals for the sum- 
mer.” He laughed as be led the way up a ladderlike 
flight of steps to the other deck, which was gay with 
starched muslins and a confusion of voices. 

Dillon, coming suddenly into this atmosphere of unfa- 
miliar faces and laughter and chatter and general bewil- 
derment, found his glance taken by thé garland of scarlet 
flowers which had preceded him in the hill road. Leaning 
against the rail, Alexa Bohun was giving ear, with extreme 
indifference, to something which a good-looking young 
fellow, having a country freshness of cheek under his 
broad felt hat, was saying in an eager, earnest sort of fash- 
jon. There could be litle doubt about the young man’s 
deep concern with the matter of his speech; but Alexa, in 
listening, merely shrugged her shoulders, and dropped her 
heavy lashes in a way directly significant of weariness. 
O vce she waved off, the subject in discussion with an 
imperative gesture, abruptly turning her black, poppy- 
wreathed hat. When she caught sight of Taliaferro and 
Dillon these tokens of distaste and languor vanished, and 
an air of smiling consciousness replaced them. Observing 
it, Dillon had a sense of wondering repugnance, so little 
these coquetries harmonized with the girl's fashion of mor- 
tality. ter attire, too, struck some byway of disgust in 
his mind, and he was aware of being dimly surprised that 
a creature possessing beauty so serious and profound in 
its suggestiveness should have seemingly almost no ws- 
thetic sense. 

W hen in the course of a haphazard inconsequent talk he 
mentioned to Taliaferro his discomfort in Alexa’s sidelong 
glances and vulgarizing knots and ends of cheap red rib- 
bon, the doctor looked towards the girl with the air of a 
man who has never before sensibly taken stock of the ob 
ject in question. 

‘She's really getting to be handsome,” he admitted, in 
a tone indicating opinion rather than consciousness. 
never noticed her particularly before. She has got a lot of 
ribbon on, basn’t she?—tied up like a box of chocolates. 
Poor Alexa! I reckon she hasn't an idea that the archly 
gay and slyly demure aren't her style. 1 don’t suppose 
she knows she has a style. To tell the truth, I'd never 
ciphered it out myself. Now that you call my atten- 
tion to her, however, | can see that the Phaedra sort of 
business would be directly in her line. To tell the truth, 
I am, even now, less impressed with her looks than with 
the abominable way she is, as usual, treating Beau McBeath. 
Eh? That's he she’s tolerating at present. Poor beggar! 
He’s in a bad way, Beau is. Devoted to the fatuous point, 

you see. Oh, he isn’t particularly brilliant, Beau. isn’t. 

3ut he’s a kindly chap, and he’s loved her since she was a 
black-skinned little river-rat living yonder in the boom- 
house. Misfortune has always seemed to be Beauregard’s 
portion in life. I don’t know that his lack of success in 
this instance ought to occasion remark.” 

Dillon regarded the broad felt hat of Beauregard Mc- 
Beath with a moderate accession of interest. ‘* He doesn't 
look like a man.‘ reserved and destined to peculiar woe.’” 

“No. He’s gota rather cheerful bloom. Buthave you 
never heard Mr. Burkely or any one else speak of the 
McBeath walnut tract? It’s celebrated among lumbermen, 
and rather a sad and complicated history belongs to the 
wood. It seems that about thirty years ago Beauregard’s 
father and a friend of the name of Conner came into this 
section and settled in Wayne, in a magnificently wooded 
stretch overlooking the South Fork. They built them a 
house of logs, all chinked and sealed comfortable, and 
things went well with them, till they both fel] in love with 
a girl—the same girl, unhappily. From what I learn, 
Conner had the inside track. But whatever his position 
was, it really didn’t matter in the end; for one day he was 
found under one of the walnut-trees dead. There were 
very obvious evidences of foul play; but McBeath, for some 
reason, wasn't suspected, though he took possession, with- 
out question, of his partner’s share in the estate and mar- 
ried his parmer’s sweetheart. He didn’t prosper, how- 
ever. Poetic justice, rare in this plain world, overtook 
him. All bis children, except Beau, died in infancy; his 
wife was half demented for a time over their loss; his 
property ran through his hands like water; he came, finally, 
to own nothing besides the walnut wood, and whatever his 
needs, he wouldn't sell a stick of it. When be lay dying, 
two years ago, it is generally believed that he made a 
clean breast of his guilt regarding Conner. At all events, 
he exacted from his wife and son an oath that they would 
never sel] the walnut till it was demonstrated that Conner 
had died without heirs. For it appears that old McBeath 
had known more or less definitely of a sister of Conner’s 
away back in Virginia. He had tried, under the prick of 
conscience, to find her, and had failed in his éfforts, be- 
cause he feared, I imagine, to call suspicion on himself 
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after so many years by a too zealous search. The matter 
stands as he left it. u, if he were left to his own fol- 
lowings, might fail to see his obligations to carry out this 
request. But everything was left to his mother, and she 
is a person of determined character. 1 believe she applies 
every cent she can lay hands on to the furtherance of the 
search for Conner’s sister, who, Beau tells me, js supposed 
to have gone West about the time of her brother's death. 
Meanwhile Beau is too occupied with Alexa to have any 
determinate ideas about anything else.” And the doctor, 
pausing, lifted to his shoulder a very little girl who had 
run towards him from across the deck. This small person 
observed Dillon shyly with a pair of brown eyes which 
glimmered from beneath the frill of a white garden hat in 
a particularly coy manner. 

“ This,” explained Taliaferro, ‘‘ is Miss Corinne Morrow, 
a friend of whose devotion I4d:ave long assured myself. 
Corinne, if you like to be polite to Mr. Dillon I think I can 
stand it. You may shake hands with him if you think 
well of it.” Corinne looked first at her bare, dimpled 
knees; then she inspected her old-fashioned, single- 
strapped slippers. 

** Won't you come and show me about the boat?” insin- 
uated Dillon. ‘I should be very grateful.” 

‘*You do not hear the enchanter’s voice, do you, Co- 
rinne?” asked Taliaferro. ‘‘I am sorry, Mr. Dillon. But 
you see how fully the aspersed constancy of her sex is 
vindicated in Corinne.” 

“I am very lonesome,” sighed Dillon, touching Co- 
rinne’s light hair. ‘‘I shall probably get lost or fall over- 
board or something, unless some one looks after me.” 

‘No use,” cried the doctor, gayly; but he fetched up 
rather suddenly, for Corinne bad begun to twist and 
wriggle in her seat upon his shoulder. 

‘Lem me go!” she whispered, Joudly. 
get hurt or nothing if I go. 
me more 'n you.” 

**Go, traitress!" Taliaferro resigned her in feigned dis- 
pleasure. ‘* Go, then, false one,” he said. 

Above his voice and Dillon's triumphant exclamation 
broke just now a clear, sweet clang of rushing water, and 
ahead of the prow there flashed in sight a bubbling, 
breaking reach of green and white ripples, that flecked 
the air above the sharp rocks with wisps of spray and 
tufts of foam. 

The boat seemed to be lessening in speed; then two 
brawny negroes, whose wet legs shone like new bronze, 
could be seen wading ashore, burdened with heavy coils 
of rope. These long hempen strands they fastened about 
posts on the rising banks, by way of aiding the steamer 
through the shallows, and, as the stones of the river-bed 
bit and nibbled at the hull, the whistle blew shrilly for a 
landing, and above, on a green hill-side, a solitary house 
of bleached logs crept in view. Below it a miserable 
field, weedy with a foot-high sprout, sloped to the water 
side, where three stray oak ties (patrolled by a frog, and a 
man in butternut jeans) made a landing for the steamer. 
A barrel of molasses was consigned to the charge of these 
functionaries, and the Daniel Boone grated round again 
into mid-stream. 

Always the extreme bending of the river's course gave 
the view the look of a lake forever moving onward and 
changing the aspect of its shore, while it kept its pool- 
like oval unimpaired. In the clear bosom of these depths 
a succession of great clouds plunged their puffy white 
shoulders; in shadowy places along the banks thick flakes 
of corky spume floated; and hundreds of airy insects, 
dipping and spinning on the still surface, sent innumerable 
concentrics whirling to the boat’s edge. Sometimes the 
trees of the slopes grew so near the stream that their 
leaning lower branches were enamelled in a dry glaze of 
white mud, and reached over the water a frosty filigree, 
hard as jade. And everywhere the foliage of the crests 
along the river flung upon the blue skies a green as deli 
cate and intangible as if scattered there with a handful of 
soft chalks, crumbling to the breath. 

Dillon, with a word of commiseration for Taliaferro’s 
discomfiture, followed Corinne forward. A clatter of 
dishes was rising from below, the throng of women had 
considerably thinned, and preparations for luncheon were 
apparently forward. Under the big illuminator Mr. 
Burkely was seated in what seemed to be a very animated 
conversation with two ladies. Both, Dillon saw, wore 
gowns of thin white. The older was noticeably abundant 
in her matronly outlines, and had a soft, flushing cheek 
and a drooping, sentiment-suggesting profile. She at 
tended to Mr. Burkely with many little sympathetic in- 
clinations of her full throat, and with occasionel small, 
cooing sighs, which perceptibly lifted the bosom, and 
seemed even to stir the gloss of auburn hair along the 
brows. 

“My mamma,” said Corinne, pointing. 

“Yes?” acquiesced Dillon; and as the child, taking his 
hand, began to draw him towards the group, he said: ‘‘ We 
won't go over there just now. They are busy talking.” 

Corinne’s flowerlike lips fell apart as she looked up at 
him. ‘‘ Don’t you want to talk to Lucy?” she propounded, 
in an amazed accent. ‘‘ Doctor always wants to.” 

Dillon began to smile. ‘‘I don’t know Lucy, you see,” 
he explained, with a glance towards the slighter of the 
two white-gowned figures near his uncle. It happened 
that Lucy—if this young woman were she—sat with head 
averted, so that he could not very well judge what she 
was like. He could see only the line of a beautifully pale 
cheek and the rim of an ear half hidden in loosely worn, 
perfectly straight hair, shining and light. 

‘**] know how to interduce,” specified Corinne, with all 
the dignity of her four years. But Dillon said, frowning 
a little, ‘‘ Another time.” He was lost in a momentary 
wonder as to whether any subject other than himself 
could be inspiring his uncle’s talk with so vivid a note of 
interest. 

“Tt is more than kind of you,” Mr. Burkely indeed was 
saying, “‘to promise to make my boy feel at home in 
Streamlet. I—I hoped you would be good tohim.” And 
he added, in a sudden, impulsive way: ‘‘ He needs such 
influences. He has—Mrs. Morrow, I feel as if I ought to 
tell you that he has been a little wild. Only a baby when 
- came to me, poor little chap. I did all I could to spoil 

sim. 

Mrs. Morrow expanded in a gentle sigh. ‘Nothing 
touches me like the sight of one who is motherless,” she 
said. *‘‘ Lucy was only ten years old when I first saw her, 
in her little black frock, and I shall never forget my sen- 
sations. Lucy dear, do you recall how I wept on the day 
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when your papa brought me home and you ran to meet us 
and kissed me first ?—little thin thing that you were!” 

“* Ah,” broke in Mr. Burkely, as she paused, ‘if my boy 
had only known something better than an old man’s in- 
dulgence! hat most discourages me, Mrs. Morrow, is 
his depression, He broods continually over the fact that 
he has wasted his powers and opportunities and defeated 
my hopes. He needs spirit, sympathy—” 

‘*L.understand—a refined, sensitive nature. I shall feel 
it a blessed privilege to do everything I can to inspire him 
with new ambitions. I have often felt that there is no 
more noble office in life than to sustain the weak and 
strengthen those that falter.” 

Mr. Burkely had risen in listening to her fluttering voice. 
He felt some gratification to think that without prejudic- 
ing Mrs. Morrow against his nephew, he had honorably 
suggested all that blemished the young man’s past. There 
was with him no suspicion that the vague atmosphere of 
sin and suffering in which he had invested Dillon might 
have the effect of heightening his interest as no narration 
of an entirely moral and catechism flavor could do. With- 
out-formulating it directly, the old man had been sure that 
Mrs. Morrow could be relied on to see his nephew's case 
in a benevolent aspect. He had felt that Dillon’s deserts 
would not concern her so much as the features of her own 
Christian duty. She would, in the simple graciousness of 
her heart, put charity in the seat of judgment, and to the 
utmost replace with pure generosity whatever hinted at 
justice. Mr. Burkely had indeed reckoned so correctly 
upon the intimations of Mrs. Morrow's mild face that a 
contenting sense of his own penetration mingled itself 
with his pleasure in her words. And as he spoke to her 
of his gratification, telling her how his heart was light- 
ened in having secured for his nephew her own and her 
daughter's kindness, it came upon him rather forcibly 
that Miss Morrow had not said anything to lead him to 
rely upon her good-will in the case in question. She had 
not spoken at all; and he grew suddenly fearful that her 
silence, which he had noted only as a proper and maid- 
enly abstinence from the speech of her elders, might have 
been calmly critical, after the habit of the modern young 
woman, of whom he knew nothing except that she was 
said to be infinitely more sagacious than the girls of his 
own youth. 

In his startled glance, Lucy’s eyes, which had both 
brown and gray in their clear, agatelike depths, were ra- 
ther «lisquieting in the simple directness of their gaze. 
That level look suggested that this slight young person in 
the wide leghorn hat might, in an unpleasant modern way, 
be capable of some elementary deliberation as to the final 
resulis of shielding men from the effects of their misdo- 
ings. Undoubtedly there was a hint of severity in Lucy’s 
face, a mere structural note, which, though barely inti- 
mated, gave it such definiteness and direction as the 
branch of a flowering tree gives to the fragile blossoms 
covering it. Mr. Burkely, taking apprehensive stock of 
this trait, heard, as from a distance, the soft reiterations 
of Mrs. Morrow’s sympathy. 

‘‘Are we not all weak and erring?” she was inquiring 
of him. ‘ We, with our faults, what are we that we 
should look narrowly into the ways of our brother? Your 
nephew, Mr. Burkely—can that be he who is walking 
yonder with my little Corinne?” 

Mr. Burkely focused his eyes on Dillon's back. 
that is he standing near Dr. Taliaferro. 
him to you—” 

“Do so,” said Mrs. Morrow, palpitating with easy be- 
nevolence. ‘‘ Lucy, have you seen Dr. Taliaferro?” 

Lucy looked up, smiling in response to Taliaferro’s 
greeting; and as she did so she saw beside him a young 
man, tall, slender, leaning a little at the shoulders. He 
looked gentile and sad, and she was conscious of wonder- 
ing that gentleness and sadness should be so markedly 
characteristic of a man given to prodigalities of any sort. 
Phe curiosity which Mr. Burkely’s indeterminate disclo- 
sure had aroused in her began to be a little touched with 
pity as she observed Dillon’s pallor and air of weariness. 
And as she sat in the low deck-chair with her hands 
crossed in her white lap, and this expression of half-com- 
passionate wonder on her face, an air so youthful, so 
childlike encompassed her that Mr. Burkely, observing it, 
forgot his earlier impressions in a sudden qualm., He 
drew his shaggy white brows down. If this girl had 
been his own daughter*‘would he have wished her to do 
for Dillon, or such as Dillon, what he had just asked her 
todo? Was there nothing polluting for her in such asso- 
ciations of friendliness as he himself was planning for 
her? Had he been entirely right in sketching Dillon's 
tale in colors so misty? 

He felt himself trembling, with an actual weakening of 
the joints, and a dull color mantling his cheek-bones. 
Even yet he did not mean to speak, to undo what he had 
done, and turn from Dillon’s lips a cup that might per- 
haps have life in its draught. He seemed to himself to be 
trying to be silent; but despite these efforts to collect and 
calm himself, he became aware that he had drawn a step 
closer to Mrs. Morrow, and was stammering, ‘I should 
have said more than I did—more; I should have told you 
somethivg more—” 


** Ves, 
If I might bring 
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THE WOMAN OF SOCIETIES. 


N these days of women’s clubs and societies it is well 
to remember the great truth that whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well. When a woman is a member 
of six charitable societies she is apt to be the kind of 
member that always excuses herself from any hard work 
upon committees, etc., by saying, ‘‘I belong to so many 
other societies, you see, that I really can’t undertake ex- 
tra work.” She is quite right, in one way; for to keep 
up with the meetings of six societies is as much as the 
ordinary woman, who has her ordinary duties besides, can 
possibly accomplish. But she is entirely wrong, on the 
other hand, in belonging to so many that she is useful in 
none. ‘The man of one book” has always been recog- 
nized as a formidable power; ‘‘ the woman of one society ” 
is equally needed. ‘‘ This one thing I do,” is the motto of 
those who lay foundations and build towers that endure. 
“TL had rather have Mrs, L on my committee than any 
other woman in the club,” said one wise organizer, ‘‘ She 
is not so clever or so widely known as some other mem- 
bers, perhaps, but she has good clear judgment, and her 
time and interest are not scattered among forty other 
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things, as theirs are. She will come to every committee 
meeting, in the first place, and not have half a dozen con- 
flicting engagements; and when she goes home, she will 
think about it all, without being preoccupied by the busi- 
ness matters of any other organization, which is an advan- 
tage that cannot be overestimated.” Another equally 
wise worker, when elected to the presidency of an impor- 
tant society, immediately resigned from two other organi- 
zations in which she had been «» member, so as to give 
her whole mind to the larger work, and the result fully 
justified her decision. It is less necessary, in fact, in 
these crowded times to widen usefulness than to deepen it; 
and, truly, unless we are remarkably endowed with energy 
and power, most of us soon spread our usefulness out so 
thin that its very existence is problematical. 





OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN LONDON 


- spite of the fact that innumerable artists compete for 

public favor during the London season, and although 
the list of new-comers includes many of the brilliant and 
renowned soloists of the day, old favorites in the world of 
music here keep their hold on fashionable patronage and 
continue to command large audiences. 

We are rather prone as « nation to laugh at the English 
for this loyalty, which we fancy implies a too marked 
subservience to traditions, if not actual density as to the 
ravages of time; but it is, after all, an open question 
whether we might not benefit were we to adopt in some 
measure a point of view which grants the full power of 
maturily.@® 

A close study of artistic methods and ripe mental pro- 
cesses must be valuable, and perhaps the lessons which 
they tench prove more lasting when unaccompanied by 
the charms inseparable from youth. Patti, in ber last 
concert, fearlessly offered the jewel song from Gounod’s 
Faust, and the time-worn duo from Verdi’s La Traviata, 
© Parigi, cara,” knowing that these selections would be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. In our restless desire to keep 
pace with advanced thought, we find it difficult to turn 
back to'a period which is old-fashioned (in some respects 
even unworthy of serious consideration), but which does 
not reach back far enough to gather up the flavor of quaint- 
ness. Nevertheless, development is best aided by catho- 
licity of taste, and those who listen intelligently to Aw 
Patti's flawless delivery of the examples from a field of 
work best suited to the diva’s nature and rare gifts—and 
which, to our thinking, she is wise in adhering to—are pro- 
vided with a genuine treat, and will assuredly absorb 
theories with which to broaden their critical faculties. 

The week at Covent Garden brought forward two Wag- 
ner dramas: Die Walkiire, given in French, and Die Meis- 
tersinger, given in Italian. 

Sir Augustus Harris’s venture in producing Lohengrin 
recently in German met with so marked a success and 
was so warmly commended that it seems a pity that Wag- 
ner’s vocal phrases should be put to the test of declama- 
tion in languages from the Latin stock, thus losing part of 
their vigor, significance, and fidelity. The French version 
of Die Walkie is really inadequate, and the performance 
at Covent Garden was, on the whole, disappointing. M. 
Alvarez, it is true, made a capital Siegmund, and Mile. 
Brazzé deserves all possible praise for her interpretation 
of Frieka; but Madame Mantelli proved a conventional 
and anything but impressive Briinnhilde (forcing her 
voice out of its natural register to assume the réle), while 
Madame Lola Beeth as Sieglinde, M. Albers as Wotan, arid 
M. Castelmary as Hunding, were in no respect admirable. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted, and the audience, which in- 
cluded the Prince and Princess of Wales and their daugh- 
ters, received the work with marked tokens of approval. 

The performance of Die Meistersinger deserved and won 
greater enthusiasm, for the brothers De Reszké, Plancon, 
and Madame Eames filled the réles of Walther, Hans 
Sachs, Pogner, and Eva with their customary skill and 
success. Mr. David Bispham, a Philadelphian by birth 
and a local favorite, was a good Beckmesser; M. Bonnard 
an excellent David; and the worthy Mlle. Bauermeister 
a familiar and adequate Maddalena. Signor Mancinelli’s 
reading was out of keeping with the spirit and purpose 
of Wagner's great comedy. It lacked breadth, poise, rev- 
erence, and clarity. M. Edouard de Reszké’s Hans Sachs 
remains, to our thinking, unpoetic and without the neces- 
sary genial charm; and, moreover, the great basso forces 
his tone at times until it comes in bursts of sound, un- 
even, and, as a matter of tone-production, quite defective. 
M. Plangon’s Pogner is a masterly bit of work, and his 
singing of the address is superb in its wealth of tonal 
effects and clear declamation, Mr. Bispham’s fine organ 
was cleverly forced into dry, colorless measures, and his 
acting was broadly humorous. Madame Eames is always 
a beautiful Eva, and her voice was really most lovely in 
the ensemble effects, which were especially good through- 
out the entire performance, and which evoked applause 
in true Italian style. 

Herr Felix Mott!’s third and last concert at the Queen’s 
Hall was termed a “‘ Nibelungen Night,” the programme 
consisting of scenes from pee the forging of the 
sword, and the awakening of Briinnhilde, and first meet- 
ing with Siegfried; also the Vorspiel, Nornen scene, and 
closing scene from Die Gétterdimmerung. Siegfried’s 
music was sung by Herr Emil Gerhauser, of Karlsruhe 
and Baireuth, a vocalist well -versed in the customs and 
traditions of the Wagner school, but whose poor medium 
and lower registers gave a sense of insufficiency to the 
greater part of his declamation, Herr Mottl’s brilliant or- 
chestral accompaniments being somewhat pitiless in their 
might,and at times utterly drowning the tenor’s tones. The 
Briinnhilde, Frau Ida Doxat, of Leipsic, was possessed of 
an attractive personality and of a powerful and at times 
effective voice, but she in nowise touched the highest 
limits of the part, and her final scene was but indiffer- 
ently carried through. The Nornen—Frau Mottl, Friiulein 
Gelben, and Madame Agnes Janson—deserve praise for 
the faithful manner in which they fulfilled their trying 
and ungrateful tasks. 

Alvert Lockwood, a young American pianist, gave a 
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piano recital at St. James’s Hall on the afternoon of June 
16, using the Erard piano with its resonator, an invention 
which the makers claim deserves general recognition. 

Mr. Lockwood was heard in Beethoven's Sonata Appas- 
sionata, in a number of Bach selections, and in works by 
Brahms, Leschetizky, Chopin, and Liszt, giving promise 
of development, and pleasing his audience in the more 
romantic of bis pieces. His chief defects may have been 
forced into undue prominence by the patent attachment 
conspicuously advertised to promote thrilling tonal effects. 
It seems a ye tt and rather evil bit of mechanisin 
in the hands of the young and inexperienced, and we 
should counsel Mr, Albert Lockwood to leave it alone in 
the future. 
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D.—Black and white checked goods like your sample can be simply 
but well made with plain #kirt and a black jacket; or, if you prefer a 
waist of the same, have it made into a Norfolk jacket. The Louis XV. 
coats will undoubtedly be in fashion this fall. 

Saga.—l. It would be better to wait for a few weeks before buying a 
silk dress if you want it to be in the latest style. There are great har- 
gains in silke now, but there is every evidence that there will be quite 
different patterns this antumn. 2, The full capes of for will be fash- 
jonable again next winter, 3. A light flaunel jacket would be better 
than a silk slip in a sleeping-car. 4. Ladies’-cloth, if fashionable next 
season, as it undoubtedly will be, will make a emart costume, 5. No, 
not until after all the guests have arrived, 

T.—Dark silk waists look rather better for travelling; they can 
be either lined or not, as you prefer; taffeta silk is the favorite still. 
Four-button heavy tan kid gloves with large battons are anitable to wear 
while travelling. There has never been any very setixfactory means 
devised to keep the skirt and shirt-waist from eparating; three hooks 
on the belt of the skirt to hook into three loops on the shirt is the bext 
plan ; the silver safety-pins are still used. A plain changeable taffeta 
would be best for the waist to wear with your tan crépon skirt. You 
will not make any mistake in having a black satin gown with two 
waista. Yer, you can sip bouillon from your cup; bouillon cups are 
only used at luncheon, not at dinner, and have covers, No, it is not 
necersary to send P.p.c. cards when you leave town merely for the 
summer, but it is well to send ont your cards when you return to town 
and have decided upon your day at home. 

Onive.—in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14 you will find your 
questions in regard to mourning dress answered. No lace is used on 
mourning gowns. A black edge on both letter-paper and visiting- 
cards should be adopted. 

us. EK. T. W.—There is no fixed rule in regard to the degree or kind 
of mourning dress to wear, and the question is decided by each one 
according to individual judgment. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it would be perfectly proper for you to wear black and white 
shirt-waists with black ckintn, a black belt, and mourning studa. For 
the house, all white plainly made dresses are suitable. One may with 
propriety receive calls from, intimate friends during the first week 
after the death of a near relative,and from casual friends two weeks 
after that time. Informal calls may be made after about a month of 
retirement, In acknowledging an invitation to which no answer is 
requested, a person in mourning sends black-edged cards on the day of 
the entertainment to the hostess, When an anewer is requested, a re- 
gret should be written on black-edged paper, worded in the same form 
as the invitation, and sent at once. 

Bonoiink.—One of the best ways to make money at a church 
fair or any sale for charity at this time of year is to have with the 
other attractions a seda-water fountain and sell ice-cream soda at 
fifteen cents a glass, You can pay one of the confectioners or drug- 
gists in your town a emall sum for the loan of bis apparatus and set- 
ting it up for you in the place where the fuir is to be held, or he might 
give his services for the sake of charity. Have good home-made 
syrups and ice-cream, and young ladies to make and serve the mixture 
who learn how to do so correctly and curefally beforeunand. They 
should be dressed in preity costumes. with small white cape and aprons, 
This ice-cream soda will prove one of the most popular features of the 
entertainment, and if friends will donate the materials, you will make 
a great deal of money with it. 

G. A. B.—At present the proper kind of head-gear for a maid to wear 
is a small square of white muslin with a flating of muslin edged with 
very narrow lace all around it, and a bow of black ribbon or velvet in 
front. It is perfectly proper for a lady's maid to wear such a cap at a 
hotel or boarding-house, although some of the most respectable maids 
are seen without any caps now, wearing their hair drawn back emooth- 
ly from the forehead and fastened behind in a neat braided coil. 

Country.—In making a first call after her marriage on a bride who 
resides with her mother-in-law, a caller should ask and leave a card for 
the lady of the house as well as the bride, althongh the former may be 
a stranger to the visitor; but after thie attention has been shown her it 
is not necessary for a caller to ask for the mother-in-law when making 
subsequent visits. Seven o’clock would be the best hour to serve the 
baffet supper, and have it arranged in the following way: Have a 
large table in the centre or at one side of the room spread with a white 
cloth and embroidered centre piece, and for decorations vases of 
flowers, candies, and small dishes of bonhons, cake, etc. The ladies 
may sit informally about the room, and the gentlemen assist the 
hostess in passing the viands and helping the ladies, The maid 
should stand at one end of the table and serve the different dishes 
from there. The firat course may be cold salmon covered with may- 
onnaise dressing and garnished with lettuce leaves and slices of egg 
and lemon, with small sandwiches made of thinly cut buttered 
brown bread. The maid may remove this dish and the soiled plates 
when the course is finished, and bring in broiled spring chicken cnt 
into small portions, which the hostess may serve with hot buttered 
rolls, fried potatoes, and currant jelly or whatever is preferred for this 
course, which should be the substantial one of the repast. Ice-cream 
and cake and fruit should follow after the plates and dishes have been 
removed, and last of all coffee and bonbons, Chocolate with whipped 
cream may be served with the substantial course, or iced tea during the 
supper. Arranged in this way, the entertainment will be dainty and 
prettily served with but one maid to do everything, and there will be 
no necessity of a waitress, A waitress should take the same pains in 
serving a home dinner as when guests are present, and clear the table 
in the same way, first removing the large platter it it has been placed 
on the table, then the plates one by one on a tray, and then all the 
smal] silver and glass articles, such as the salt and pepper holders, the 
carver rests, etc., placing them on a emall tray a8 she takes them from 
the table, then the large pieces of bread with a fork, and last of all she 
should brush the crumbs into a tray with a folded napkin or crumb 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illnstrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 





Tilostrated, 
By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
16mo, Cloth, 
3y Christine Terhune Hér- 


By Christine Terhune Herrick, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary FP. Hen- 


derson. IHilustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Charch. 16mo, 


Cloth, 90 cents, 
Pustisury sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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FRENCH PROMENADE COSTUME FROM THE MAISON 


PARIS SUMMER COSTUMES. 

CHARMING gown for afternoon wear in summer 
4% from Félix of Paris, illustrated on the front page, is 
of pale blue woollen, The waist, tight-fitting at the back, 
is open in front, showing a full blouse of warp-printed Nile 
green silk, while the fronts of the blouse are Rnished with 
small tabs fastened down with fancy buttons in turquoise 
and stee). A fall of light lace is turned back over the 
shoulders and the full sleeves, which are of the same silk 
The lace also finishes the fronts of the 


as the blouse 


blouse 


Worth has sent a most charming model of a promenade 
costume, shown herewith. The material used in this 
gown is changeable moiré taffeta, the colors of a pigeon’s 
throat. The skirt has a broad box-pleat in front while the 
back is in godets. The waist is trimmed most effectively 
with white mousseline de soie and a pleating of appliqué 
lace. A broad belt of white satin ribbon is finished at the 
side with a soft bow, while the collar matches the belt. 
The parasol is of chiné Pompadour taffeta trimmed with 
lace to match that on the waist of the gown, and the 
dainty hat of réséda straw is trimmed with flowers, a tuft 
of ostrich feathers, and a stiff lace aigrette. 
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WORTH. 


Both these models are peculiarly appropriate for summer 
gowns. Whatever the general tendency of fashions to- 
ward elaborate coat effects for bodices, summer always 
witnesses a return to the simplicity of belted waists. The 
two styles of belts in vogue are well illustrated in these 
designs. In the Félix costume the narrow folded belt is 
slightly accentuated to a point in front, and supplemented 
by a large bow in the back, both features adapted to a 
certain maturity of form. More of youthful slenderness 
is required to do justice to the deep ribbon girdle which 
is a feature of the Worth gown. The whole effect of this 
gown is very natty and youthful. 











MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE.—Diep Jey 1. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

‘- death of Mrs. Stowe, at Hartford, on July 1, at 

the age of eighty-four, takes away one who had long 
since outlived her day and long since done her work. 
soth day and work were remarkable. The author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, a book which, great in itself, had a powerful 
share in firing that public sentiment, North and South, 
which made a great war possible, needs no other claim to 
immortality. Shakespeare, Robinson Crusoe, and Pilgrim's 
Progress excepted, there is probably no rival in the Eng 
lish language to the number of copies and editions print 
ed, and it has been translated into nearly every foreigu 
language, including Chinese and Japanese. 

Harriet Elizabeth Beecher Stowe was born in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, on June 14, 1812, the seventh child of Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, and the sister of Henry Ward Beech 
er. But one does not need to say of her, as was said of 
a distinguished English woman, ‘‘ Pembroke’s wife and 
Sydney's sister,”’ that she should be remembered. Her 
early life was spent in a brilliant though somewhat severe 
intellectual atmosphere, in which a passionate hatred*for 
slavery made that question a topic of burning discussion 
She became a teacher in her sister's school at Hartford, 
after having studied there as a pupil. When Dr. Beecher 
was made President of Lane Theological Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, in 1832, the daughter also went thither, and re- 
mained there, engaged in teaching and literary work, till 
she married Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, one of the seminary pro 
fessors, in 1836. Dr. Stowe, in 1850, accepted a chair at 
Bowdoin College, and it was during her life at Brunswick, 
Maine, that Mrs. Stowe wrote her great book. Her in 
tense convictions on the slavery question had had con- 
stant fuel in pathetic incidents which her vicinage to Ken- 
tucky while living in Cincinnati had brought to her 
knowledge. These were woven into a story, which she 
read to her children as it grew, chapter by chapter, and it 
was issued serially in the National Era, at Washington, 
between June, 1851, and April, 1852. But it was not till 
its publication in book form in Boston in 1852 that this 
epochal novel took possession of a great public and be- 
came a political and social force. The greatness of the 
work grew out of ripeness of occasion, as well as of its 
own inherent power. The controversy over its literary 
value has long since cleared into a just estimate. Crude 
and disjointed in its artistic construction, it is vital with 
imaginative power, and that passion of sincerity the glow 
of which no other factor can replace. It was written, as 
Rembrandt painted, with the brush-work of tremendous 
shadows deepening on its canvases. If she did scant jus- 
tice to the more genial side of the slavery system, it was 
because her object was less to amuse the public than to 
project an object-lesson in the study of a gigantic wrong, 
with which her heart and imagination were afire. It is 
said that between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 copies of Unele 
Tom's Cabin have been printed in the different languages 
of the world. She wrote a Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
1853 

The Minister's Wooing, published in 1859, achieved a 
measurable- success as a picture of colonial life, and is 
probably Mrs. Stowe’s best work on the literary side. 
Among the more notable fruits of a long career of lit- 
erary production were Dred, a Tale of the Dismal Swamp 
(1856), afterwards republished.as Nina Gordon ; Agnes 
of Sorrento (1863); The Pearl of Orr's Island (1862); Old 
Town Folks (1869), a book which shows the literary charm 
of A Minister’s Wooing; Pink and White Tyranny (1871); 
Vy Wife and I (1872); and We and Our Neighbors (1875). 
These ure a few out of a long catalogue not especially 
remarkable. Mrs. Stowe was great only when her sub 
ject took profound possession of her sympathies. In 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands Mrs. Stowe recounted, 
with the naive freshness of a happy traveller, her experi- 
ences abroad. Few American authors ever received so 
cordial a welcome as was given her in the households of 
gentle and simple across the water. Mrs. Stowe’s latter 
years were divided between Mandarin, Florida, and Hart- 
for, Connecticut. She leaves three children—two daugh 
ters, who ministered tenderly to her declining years, and 
a son, who is a well-known clergyman at Simsbury, Con- 
necticut, 

The last decade of ler long life was spent in seclusion. 
Mrs. Stowe never recovered from the shock of the sudden 
death of her favorite brother, Henry Ward Beecher, which 
followed soon on that of her husband. Though her mind 
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was partially clouded, she was always gentle, 
loving children, flowers, and dogs to the end. 
Wat And dearly the children loved her. 
&:F. ¥. 


THE MEDICINE OF SLEEP. 

S$ a people, we Americans, particularly 

our women, sleep less and sleep worse 
probably than the people of any other civil- 
ized nation. Indeed, our tendency to sleep- 
lessness is due in a measure to the very fact 
of our civilization, which is, in many respects, 
of the highest. We are more sympathetic, 
more anxious-minded, more occupied, above 
all, more nervous, than Europeans are, and 
less inclined to leisure, to take rest. Our na- 
tive women, though not generally in any kind 
of business, are too intense, are keyed up too 
high, whatever their pursuit, be it pleasurable 
or serious, to adapt themselves readily to 
slumber when the strain has been removed. 
Too often the strain is not removed when they 
go to bed, and then they toss for an hour or 
two on their pillows before Nature’s refresh- 
ment comes. They permit their recreations 
or their duties, or both, to encroach too much 
on the time they should give to sleep, never 
remembering that a certain amount of sound 
sleep is absolutely essential to the preserva- 
tion of really good health. 

Many women think they are well so long 
as they can keep up and about. They may 
always feel tired; have frequent headaches, 
very little appetite, and suffer continually 
from megrims; but they are sure they are not 
ill. They say they do not take any medicine; 
that they do not need any. And they are 
right, if they mean drugs, but wrong if they 
include any form of restorative, which with 
them should be sleep—the sleep they steadily 
deprive themselves of. Sleep is in many cases, notably 
in such cases as theirs, the best medicine, and the very 
last that istaken. It is prescribed by the great physician, 
Nature; has never been known to do harm, and usually 
does incalculable good. 

If these tired, listless, headachy women would resolve 
to try to sleep at odd times, whenever they can, or regu 
larly so many hours, say eight or nine, night after night 
for months, and exeeute their resolution inflexibly, their 
ailments would be apt to disappear. They might not suc 
ceed at first; they might be wakeful, have troubled dreams 
and feverish rest for some weeks. But perseverance will 
accomplish the unexpected. Sleep is commonly a matter 
of habit and regularity, and may be won by persistency 
Hundreds, even thousands, of women in large cities who 
uniformly overtax themselves, and suffer therefor in body, 
brain, nerves—all part of the same thing—would find re 
lief in adjusting and increasing their sleep. Their nerves, 
whose disorder is a national malady, would be specially 


benefited thereby, and they would, in a way, make them-- 


selves over again. They may declare that they cannot 
spare the time; that they have too much to do (this is a 
chronic form of feminine 
complaint); that they 
must wait till they have 
more leisure. 

Physical health and 
mental peace are worth 
everything else: too high 
a price cannot be paid 
forthem. Life without 
these scarcely deserves 
preserving; and they 
merit, therefore, in and 
of themselves, the con- 
sumption of a little time. 
Two or three hours more 
a day consecrated to rest 


are most judiciously 
expended, particularly 
since they may save 


years later on, and make 
all the difference be 
tween satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, serenity 
and uneasiness. To get 
full and proper rest in 
due season is one of the 
wisest and most profit- 
able of economies, one 
well worth practising. 
In some of the oldest 
countries of the East, 
like China, people take 
their bed and keep entire- 
ly quiet, though they 
may not sleep, a8 soon as 
they feel unwell, believ- 
ing that in this way they 
will either recover or be 
the gainers ultimately. 
And experience is said 
to justify their belief. 
The American custom, 
far more of women than 
of men, is to avoid lying 
down so long as one can 
stand. We seem to think 
any cessation from labor 
or activity a serious dis 
credit, and attachment to 
sleep little short of dis 
grace. We appear to con- 
sider work the highest 
duty, and to have so little 
appreciation of pleasure 
as actually to work in 
its pursuit. Abstinence 
from labor of any sort 
impresses us as a species 
of surrender, and so we 
stick to it while we re 
tain any degree of 
strength. Men’semploy- 
meut,for the most part, is 


portioned out, is limited to a definite time, is over at a 
certain hour. 

Women’s employment extends through the day and far 
into the night—often is really without exact beginning or 
exact termination. Ina general sense it is always going 
on, especially if it comes under the head of dissipation 
Consequently rest or repose is ever likely to be encroached 
on or deferred. Although they need more rest than men, 
from their inferior strength, their greater delicacy, their 
increased nervousness, they take far less,as a rule. Most 
men, when at home, being wholly at leisure, are inclined 
to occasional naps in an easy-chair, on a lounge, or on a 
sofa, frequently over a book, magazine, or newspaper 
They do not refrain from a few winks in a street car, on 
a railway train perhaps, in a place of amusement, at a 
lecture, or in church, and thus in the course of a week 
make up deficiencies, or provide for the immediate fu 
ture. Not so woman. She is too conventional for that, 
usually. She has been differently trained. She seldom 
sleeps except in bed, and after sundry preparations and 
ceremonials. Her hour of going to bed varies more than 
man’s, from the character of her occupations and engage 
ments; but her hour of rising commonly varies less. On 
the whole, her period of sleep is much shorter than his, 
and her requirement much greater. 

Women do not understand the amount of sleep they 
need, or if they understand it, they neglect what should be 
an obligation to themselves—altogether the more probable 
They certainly do not know what a help more sleep would 
be to them mentally, sanitarily, and personally—this in 
particular—or they would try to get more. A very large 
proportion of them who are virtually invalids, though 
they may not admit it; who are rarely cheerful or hope 
ful, through deranged nerves; who are complaining, fret 
ful, nagging; who cannot imagine what ails them—are 
what they are from lack of adequate sleep. They as- 
scribe their condition, their failings, to a variety of causes, 
but never to the right one—which is, so to speak, unde: 
their very eyes, and therefore unsuspected. Many, chief- 
ly they who are over-fond of society, recognize their in 
capacity to rest at night, and try to overcome it by nar 
cotics or sedatives, without any permanent success. They 
substitute artificial for natural means, and pay the pen 
ality. Asarule, they sleep best who sleep most, and they 
sleep worst who sleep least. The true curatives are with 
in ourselves, and this truth is steadily dawning on our 
minds. 

The physical regeneration of American women depends 
on the quantity and quality of their sleep. Their general 
health has greatly improved in the last two generations 
by their adaptation to and comprehension of natural laws 
But they sleep less—I always have in mind the women 
of cities—than they did twenty-five years ago; and their 
complicated life now demands more sleep than ever be- 
fore. Sleep is a negative blessing; a kind of delightful 
temporary death; an oblivion of to-day, its cares, its dis 
appointments, and its pains; an unconscious but com 
plete preparation for the struggles and fatigues of the 
morrow. It heals; it freshens; it consoles; it revivifies 
It is what sleep, and sleep alone, can be—the every-day 
witchcraft of common-sense. Let all women yield to it 
its due meed of time. ‘ 

Junius Henri Browne 
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AT THE BEACH. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH 


( UT on a sand cliff bare and wide, 
A-topped with beach-grass dry and dun, 
We wateh the full returning tide— 
A molten glory in the sun. 


Above the waters’ rhythmic crash, 
At sound of some chance sportsman’s shot, 
The startled plovers upward flash, 
White-winged and swift, returning not 


To right the lowlands stretch, ablaze 

With gay marsh-mallows’ flaunting pink, 
And lose themselves within the haze 

That quivers o'er the shallows’ brink 


To left, across the weed-grown plain, 
Deep ruts betrack the lonely waste; 

They wander in and out again, 
Their aimless windings interlaced, 


A maze of lines and devious turns, 
Yet leading, all, to this our height, 
Whereon the sun of noonday burns 
With scorn of shade and joy of light. 


How wide the scene! How grand the roll 
Of booming waves from shores unknown! 
We gaze, and to the opened soul 
There sweeps a mighty undertone— 


A message from the heart of God! 

Our eves no longer search the strand, 

No more we trace the paths once trod, 
But forward seck the Unknown Land 


We see it rise "twixt sea and sky, 
Its opal mountains grand and bright. 
No more we faint! No more we sigh! 
Before us stands Eternal Right 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 
\ THAT has Mount Holyoke College, of ancient and 
worthy name, to offer the bright young girl student 
who is deciding where she will spend the four years which 
are to win her a diploma and a degree? 

At its inception Mount Holyoke cherished three ideals 
—tirst, to give the highest and most thorough education 
possible; second, to combine with cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers the no Jess careful cultivation of the spirit- 
ual life, basing such culture on the Bible, and teaching 
that all duties should seem holy, all things worth doing 
should be done thoroughly; and third, to offer her advan- 
tages for such a modest sum that girls of slender means 
need not be turned aside from seeking them by money 
considerations. 

Nearly sixty years have gone by since the foundation- 
stones of the first building were laid, and over seven thou- 
sand girls have passed out from the old home into the 
great world to make the name and sign of Mount Holyoke 
known wherever they have lived. 

In looking over the plan and work of the college as it 
stands to-day, I do not find any notable departure from 


the early ideals, though modern methods of attaining those ° 


ideals are necessarily not just the same. 

The first advantage of a college course at Mount Hol- 
yoke, then, would be the thoroughness of its acquirements. 
lt is not often that the ruling passion of a single mind 
retains ite hold on an institution for a half-century, but 
assuredly the imprint of Mary Lyon’s love of sincerity 
and thoroughness has not faded away from this home of 
her planting. What ought to be done can be done, and 
must be done thoroughly, was one of her principles. The 
standard set for entrance examinations at Mount Holyoke 
has always been carefully maintained, and to-day, with 
requirements the same as those of other colleges, she ac- 
cepts few certificates. Popular sentiment among stu- 
dents, as well as among teachers, is decidedly against 
superficial study. Degrees are not granted until they 
have been earned. 

The second ideal of Mount Holyoke, the cultivation of 
the spiritual, of the heart and soul as well as of the in- 
tellect, is reached by other but not less effective means 
than those of earlier days. The influence of the college 
is distinctly felt to be spiritual, and while no compulsion 
is permitted, yet the trend of all life here is toward spirit- 
ual heights, and she who seeks a lower plane is conscious 
of a divergence from the college idea for her. Miss Lyon 
believed that a young lady should be trained for wife- 
hood and motherhood, and that either of these was more 
glorious than a “career.” And if statistics may be relied 
on, a larger proportion of Holyoke graduates have mar- 
ried than of any similar institution. “If you have the 
care of only one little child,” said Miss Lyon, “ never for 
a moment think that you have not a great work. If that 
child is spared to grow up, it may be that you will in- 
fluence thousands through him.” 

Miss Lyon believed that careful study of the Bible 
would give her pupils ‘intellectual discipline, guidance, 
and control over the heart,” and to-day the Bible holds a 
place of honor in the college curriculum. One weekly 
recitation is required of every student in each course, 
and failure here counts the same as failure in any other 
department. 

Three a courses of study, the literary, the 
scientific, and the classical, are offered at Holyoke, the re- 
quirements being the same asin other colleges for women. 

The classical student makes uaintance with Liv 
and Horace, Tacitus and Pliny, Terence and pre f 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Demosthenes, and may 
have the advantages of study in the classical school at 
Athens, since the college contributes to its support for 
this purpose 

The student in the literary course is delighted to find 
in the charming er building a collection of books 
just adapted to her needs. Several years ago Mr. Durant, 
the munificent founder of Wellesley College, gave $10, - 
000 to be expended in books for this library, and himself 
selected many of them with the utmost care in foreign 
countries. The additions of recent years have included 
only the choicest books of the day. All the library trea- 
sures are easily accessible in all weathers; for the building, 
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liberally provided with cozy corners and alcoves for com- 
fortable and quiet study, is connected by a corridor with 
the main building. 

The literary department offers fifteen different courses, 
required and elective, in English literature, eight in mod- 
ern history, and Jiberal things in the modern languages 
and other branches. A French table and a German are 
maintained in the dining hall, with a competent native 
mademoiselle and a Frdéulein respectively in charge. 

The newest thing at Mount Holyoke College is the 
large and beautiful Seiéntific Building, lately completed 
at a cost of $50,000. This is especially devoted to chem- 
istry and physics, while. the laboratories and lecture- 
rooms of the classes in botany, zoology, and geology are 
situated in Williston Hall. The scientific course has al- 
ways been especially strong,in this college, and the new 
and long-desired building is greatly enjoyed. The latest 
improvements for scientific study are found in the ample 
lecture and preparation rooms, and in the three large 
laboratories for special work. 

The curriculum offers eleven courses in chemistry, six 
in physics, as many in astronomy and zoology, ten in 
botany, four in geology, and two in mineralogy. The 
Professor of Botany has received special commendation 
for her work in German laboratories ; and at the Interna- 
tional Botanic Congressin Genoa, Italy, four years ago, 
she was the only American woman who was granted a seat 
with the members. Every Mount Holyoke student of 
botany knows well the haunts of the wild flowers and 
the great variety of ferns found in the near woods and on 
the mountain-sides, and in a peculiar sense Nature seems 
to belong to the college, so intimate and constant is the 
student's intercourse with her works. 

Where in the land could be found a better place to 
study geology and mineralogy than this Connecticut val- 
ley, with its rich treasures of ancient life of bird and 
beast and creeping thing? Where could be found a bet- 
ter place to study zoology than among the trees of the 
field and the forest, in the brooks, pools, and rivers near 
at hand? Where a better place to see all that the heavens 
have to unfold from horizon to horizon, unobstructed by 
the towering works of man? 

In addition to the usual courses, every student has an 
rade for study and original investigation at the 

arine Biological Laboratory at Woods Holl, Massachu- 
setts, during the summer, as the college subscribes reg- 
ularly for an investigator's room, and gives credit for 
work done here by its students. 

Concerning the environment and buildings of the col- 
lege it is pleasant to write, though the latter are crying 
loudly for additions to their number. 

Seventy acres of rich Jand, through which run a nice 
little river and a brook, the ground sloping handsomely 
away at the rear of the main building to the river, and 
rising again to form that goodly Prospect Hill known as 
Goodnow Park,diversified with fine groups of forest trees, 
and long shaded avenues, and flowering shrubs and gar- 
den-plots—all these are the pleasant and valued possession 
of the college. Rowing, skating, and tennis are all pro- 
vided for on these beautiful grounds. 

Of buildings, there is, first, the Main Building of early 
days, increased in later years by two large wings and a 
gymuasium, all encircling an open court. Steam heat 
and electric light in all public and private rooms, a pas- 
senger elevator, new furnishings in halls and parlors for 
students and for guests, place this among the most con- 
venient, pleasant, and healthful of all college homes for 
rirls. 

The John Payson Williston Observatory, a memorial 
gift, is near at hand, and contains an equatorial telescope 
with an eight-inch object-glass, a meridian circle, and 
other equipments of a working observatory. Williston 
Hall is a large handsome building devoted to the Art Gal- 
lery and numerous class-rooms, laboratories, the museum, 
and the track-room. The Music Hall and boat - house 
complete the list of buildings. 

Life at Mount Holyoke is distinctly unified by a com- 
mon residence under one roof. The president of the col- 
lege, Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, an accomplished woman 
and an accomplished mother, sees her family three times 
a day in the dining-hall, and in chapel as well. And while 
the cottage system has many advantages, and will doubt- 
less find place here in the near years, yet at present the 
interests of the students centre in the life of this one build- 
ing, and not in particular sections. 

Social life at Mount Holyoke is peculiarly healthful, 
gay,and happy. Its pleasures are more simple, less dis- 
tracting from the main purpose of a student's life, less 
like those which await her after graduation than in some 
colleges. The nearness of nature tempts to out-of-door 
pleasures. In the cozy village the conventionalities of 
life are not burdensome. ‘Three cities are within a half- 
hour’s ride, and the best of their life is accessible. 

Basket-ball and tennis, boating, and tramping over the 
hills, musicals and lawn fétés, are among the popular rec- 
reations at Holyoke. 

Of clubs and societies there is an excellent number. 
The Sigma Theta Chi, the Xi Phi Delta, and the Kappa 
Phi are enveloped in the usual veil of mystery assumed 
by Greek-letter societies. There are Current Events Club, 
a Banjo and Mandolin Club, and a large and enthusiastic 
Glee Club, which, with the banjoes and mandolins, has 

iven several concerts in neighboring cities and in New 
‘ork under the auspices of alumne associations. 

And these twenty alumne associations should be men- 
tioned in any sketch of the college. They are found in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii, Constantinople, Madrid, and in lesser places. 

Just at present the endowment fund is the central in- 
terest of every association. After all its sixty years Mount 
Holyoke has accumulated an endowment fund of only 
$100,000, and, with its change to a college, stands greatly 
in need of funds. The price of board and tuition is 
only $250 and has been kept at this limit in past years 
only because teachers have been found in its own ranks 
who, imitating Miss Lyon’s example, have been willing to 
give their services for a smaller sum than they would 
receive elsewhere. 

The sum of $50,000 has been promised the college for 
an endowment fund by Mr. D. K. Pearson, of Chicago, on 
condition that $150,000 be raised by the college and its 
friends before December, 1896. About one-half of this 
sum,has been secured, and the one thought of every 
alumna is, How shall we raise the other half? 

MarGarReT Nourse. 
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THE SIXTH AMERICAN WHIST 
CONGRESS. 

‘i organization of the American Whist League in 

1891 marked « new era in the history of the most 
thoughtful of ali the games with cards. This movement, 
which brought together the whist-players of the United 
States, was the logical sequence to the innovations on the 
English game that had been introduced on this side of 
the Atlantic. The most important of these, known as du- 
plicate play. invented by John T. Mitchell, of Chicago, has 
had a revolutionary effect on the game, usurping to a large 
extent the popularity of what, in distinction to it, is now 
called “ straight” whist. Prior to the adoption of this 
new method the opportunities for studying the never- 
ending combinations of hands were limited, as the habit 
of placing the cards in the centre of the table and arran- 
ging them in packs of four rendered it difficult to repro- 
duce them as they were originally held. It was only 
when something very much out of the ordinary developed 
that any record was kept of the cards as they were dis- 
tributed at the commencement of the play. The demand 
for better facilities in studying the game was no doubt 
what inspired Mr. Mitchell with the idea of keeping the 
hands by themselves, so that each set of partners could 
play the cards of their opponents, and after the contest 
was over the combination might still be preserved for fu- 
ture reference and study. 

Even before duplicate whist came into vogue the play- 
ers of America had given much more attention to the 
science of the game than its votaries in the Old World. 
This was shown by the eagerness with which the theories 
advanced by such English writers as Pole, ‘‘ Cavendish,” 
and Drayson were received in the United States. Of these 
three British authorities,‘ Cavendish ” is the one most gen- 
erally accepted to-day. His first book appeared more than 
thirty years ago, and made a much deeper impression in 
this country than it did in England. As the editor of the 
whist department of the London Field, “ Cavendish” re- 
ceived frequent communications from Americans who be- 
lieved in the principles he laid down, and found by prac- 
tice that he taught the true philosophy of the game. 
Among these was Nicholas B. Trist, of New Orleans, 
who has risen to a foremost place at home both as a 
player and a writer on whist duplicates. About thirteen 
years ago Mr. Trist sent a record of a somewhat peculiar 
hand to the Field, and this coming at once under the ob- 
servation of Mr. Jones (‘‘ Cavendish”) was the means of 
opening up a correspondence between them. Their in 
terchange of ideas resulted in an agreement on a new 
sysiem, which was first published in 1885 in the columns 
of the Field. Out of compliment to Mr. Trist, they were 
called American leads, and as such are now almost uni 
versally adopted by the orthodox students of the game 
the world over. Taking this advanced philosophy along 
with the clever devices of duplicate play, whist developed 
among the social clubs of the United States until it threat- 
ened to absorb the interest in all other in-door pastimes. 
As the result the enthusiasts in the game began to form 
clubs for the sole purpose of enjoying their favorite di 
version, and these grew rapidly in numbers and member- 


ship. 

Te whist clubs sprang up first in the Western cities, 
such as Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Milwaukee; 
but the whist men of the East were not far behind them, 
and similar clubs came into existence in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Providence. In addition to dupli- 
cate play, the progressive system was introduced, where 
by any number that was a multiple of four could enjoy a 
game at one time. This method, now known as compass 
whist, became the feature of the various clubs, as it af 
forded the best opportunity for testing the respective 
skill of the members. For matches against other clubs 
duplicate play was employed, and local rivalry spread 
rapidly, until it extended between the neighboring cities, 
and finally became national. The culmination of this 
occurred in 1890, when the Milwaukee Whist Club sent 
out a general invitation for an international tournament 
to be held inthat city. The response was an encouraging 
one, and showed Eugene 8. Elliott, who was the leader of 
the movement, that the players of the country at large 
were not only ready to meet in friendly rivalry, but that 
they wanted a permanent organization that would unite 
the various clubs of the republic. So it was that when 
the representatives of the leading clubs came together 
at Milwaukee, in April, 1891, the American Whist 
League came into existence. Mr. Elliott was made presi- 
dent, and conducted the deliberations of three annual 
congresses, the chief business of which was to adopt laws 
and hold a series of contests in connection with these 
yearly gatherings. The English code of rules had been 
the guide-book for American whist-players up to this 
time, and it formed the basis of the first set of laws adopt- 
ed by the league. Duplicate play, being unknown in Great 
Britain, required special laws to govern this system, and 
after two more revisions by the congresses held in 1892 
at New York and the following year at Chicago, the rules 
were finally got in so satisfactory a form that they have 
not since been disturbed. This satisfactory settlement of 
the question of legislation enabled the league to give more 
attention to the tournament feature of succeeding con- 
gresses, and those held at Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
in 1894 and 1895 showed ina marked degree the extent to 
which the game had developed through the national 
union. At the first congress twenty-five clubs were rep- 
resented, and within the ensuing twelve months the mem- 
bership had increased to forty-eight. The returns at 
Minneapolis last year gave evidence of the steady growth, 
as the total membership then reported was 138, and this 
number has since had. additions’ that will bring it close 
to 150. 

The sixth congress, which opened at the Oriental Hotel, 
Manhattan Beach, now a part of the city of Brooklyn, on 
June 22, quite outdid any of its predecessors, It brought 
together a larger number of expert players than had ever 
met before at one time, and the tournament of nine con- 
tests was quite the most extensive one ever arranged. As 
New York leads all the other States in membership, and 
Brooklyn has sixteen clubs belonging to the league, a 
record that no other city has approached, it was only 
natural that the local representation should exceed that 
of any other section. The Brooklyn Whist Club itself, 
under whose auspices the congress was held, has an active 
membership of nearly 200, while the Hamilton, Lincoln, 
and Midwood clubs, which are social organizations in the 
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same city, sent large delegations, payee | many skilful 
players. The metropolis proper is still far behind the 
other large cities in point of numbers, but the Cherr 
Diamond Whist Club and the Whist Club of New Yor 
were both able to muster strong teams in the varioys 
competitions. Among those from the first-named club 
were George H. Fish, A. H. Watson, G. F. Spafford, and 
©. R. Keiley; and the Whist Club of New York includes 
such noted playersas C. A. Henriques and W. E. Hawkins, 
who were the stars of the inter-city tournament conducted 
at the rooms of the Brooklyn Whist Club last winter. 
Philadelphia comes next to the metropolitan district as a 
whist centre, contributing nine members to the league. 
Of these the Hamilton Club is the most famous, having 
carried off the highest honors in former years. The 
trophy presented to the league by Dr. M. H. Forrest, of 
Philadelphia, in 1891, was offered in the name of the Ham- 
ilton Club, and was first of the valuable prizes that reward 
the victors at these yearly tournaments. The Philadel- 
phia Whist Club selected seven of its strongest players 
for the sixth congress, the delegation being headed by 
Dr. J. 8. Neff, who has been prominent in the league al- 
most since its start. The New England States, especially 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, have many adherents to 
the league. Walter H. Barney, who was made vice-presi- 
dent last year,and isexpected to succeed Theodore Schwarz, 
of Chicago, for the presidency, is a member of the Narra- 
gansett Club of Providence which, was organized in 1886; 
and,the Athletic Club of that city has also several skilful 
whist men, who were selected to take part in the games 
at Brooklyn. The Boston team was made up of O. D. 
Baker, G. W. Parker, 8. F. Smith, and I. C. Parks : and 
among the distinguished players of the Hub is Fisher 
Ames, a deep student and instructive writer, whose repu- 
tation in this regard is international. He was made an 
honorary member of the league in 1892, a distinction that 
has been conferred on no other American except Mr. 
Trist, one of the authors of American leads. 

The Western contingent, though somewhat overshad- 
owed in numbers by the East, includes some of the most 
noted players in the country. Chicago had the winning 
team in the contest for the Hamilton trophy last year, 
and its quartette, composed of J. T. Mitchell, R. L. Par- 
sons, W. J. Walker, and W. M. Rogers, were chosen again 
to represent the Hyde Park Whist Club of that city in the 
hattle for the most coveted of all the prizes. The Ameri- 
can Whist League trophy, which was first offered in 1894, 
is a challenge cup, played for at each congress, and re 
quired to be defended by the winners between the months 
of October and April following. Last year the successful 
competitors came from Nashville, and two of the team, 
J.C. Schwab and Ernest Cooper, attended the sixth con 
gress, taking part in the match for the Minneapolis tro- 
phy, which is open to club pairs. This cup was presented 
10 the league last year by the city which bears its name, 
and the contest for its possession resulted in a victory for 
E. Leroy Smith and Charles F. Snow, of Albany, New 
York. These two champions entered the lists again for 
the possession of the Minneapolis trophy. The addi- 
tional trophy offered this year bears the name of Brook- 
lyn, and is in the form of a bronze plaque, handsomely 
mounted. The contest for it is confined to auxiliarly as- 
sociations made up of ten or more clubs. Two of these, 
the New England and New Jersey, made entries, and this 
series will hereafter be one of the annual fixtures. 

Two distinguished whist-players from abroad attended 
the sixth congress by special invitation. Henry Jones, 
of London, who has frequently been referred to as ‘‘ Cav- 
endish,” came over first in 1893, and met his American 
followers at Chicago. He had previously been made an 
honorary member of the league at its first session, and 
the ‘‘ master,” as he is popularly known, was greatly im- 
pressed by the progress which he found the game had 
made in the United States. The other English visitor, 
W. H. Whitfeld, of Cambridge, is a mathematical teacher 
in the university, and his chief fame arises from a prob- 
lem which he submitted to the London Field. This ap 
peared in its issue of January 31, 1895, and attracted so 
much attention that it has since been known as the Whit- 
feld problem. 

On the roll of associate members of the league are the 
names of eight women. The pleasures of whist are not 
confined to one sex alone, for the game is being practised 
and studied in every State of the country, and there are 
several of the expert players among women who make a 
profitable living as instructors. Kate Wheelock, a native 
of Wisconsin, and who now hails from Milwaukee, was 
the pioneer in this profession, a small circle of her friends 
in that city having induced her to give them private les- 
sons some twelve years ago. Her success was so great 
that Miss Wheelock has devoted herself entirely to teach- 
ing the game since 1886. She has had classes in almost 
every city, her pupils being found all the way from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco. She attends every congress of the 
league, and besides her sobriquet of the ‘‘Whist Queen,” 
is also called the ‘‘ Daughter of the League.” Several of 
the large whist clubs admit women to membership, both 
active and associate; and in Brooklyn the second Friday 
of each month is set apart by its whist club for the pro- 
gressive or duplicate game in which ladies take part. 
This was introduced a few months ago, and already 
**Jadies’ night” has become an interesting feature of that 
flourishing organization. 





AWN-BOWLS, another old Scottish game which rivals 

4 golf in its antiquity, is the latest innovation at the 
Morris County Golf Club, of Morristown, New Jersey. In 
principle it has a general resemblance to in-door bowling, 
in that it brings the same muscles into play. The object 
is, however, entirely different, being more like that ia the 
other old Scotch game of “curling” and in playing quoits. 
The lawn-bowler aims to send his ball as near as may be 
to the “jack,” a small ball placed on the ground at a cer- 
tain distance from where he or she is to stand. For one 
of the advantages of the sport is its adaptability to the 
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strength of women as well as of men. It is not a violent 
exercise, and, like golf, does not require running or quick, 
sudden movement of any sort, But that it is pre-eminent- 
ly a game in which skill and good judgment will win may 
be seen from even the brief description which can be at- 
tempted here. Again like golf, with which it seems most 
natural to compare it, lawn-bowls is one of the easiest 
games to learn in its main principles, and one of the very 
hardest to play well. One writer says of it that ‘‘it may 
appropriately be said to be the chess of field games, chance 
giving way to skill in the game to a greater extent than 
in any known field game of ball.” The accuracy of sight 
which enables the player to aim surely, and the steadiness 
of hand which sends the ball to the precise spot desired, 
are qualities only acquired in perfection after long prac- 
tice un the green. 

The field used by the Morris County Golf Club is, rough- 
ly estimated, about fifty yards square. The ideal bowling. 

reen is as level aud smooth as a billiard table, and the 

orristown turf is well adapted to assume these condi- 
tions, though it will, of course, take a little time before 
the ground will be at its best. The materials of the game 
consist of the balls used in bowling, and the ‘‘ jack” or 
object-ball at which all shots are directed. The bowling- 
balls are of hard wood, usually of lignumvite, like those 
used for bowling on in-door alleys. They differ from the 
latter, however, in being flattened at the ends, so that they 
are oblate spheroids instead of spheres. Thus they are 
much more difficult to roll, having a tendency to curve 
rather than move in a straight line. This enables the 
bowler to make a variety of shots with them which would 
be impossible with an ordinary globular ball, but it will 
easily be seen how much practice is needed before one 
would be certain of giving the proper twist and direction. 
The balls must not exceed 164 inches in circumference, 
but may be as much smaller as the player may prefer, 
Most women would probably not care to use the largest 
size, at least until they had had considerable experience 
with the lighter balls. The “ jack” is a little ball, vary- 
ing from six to nine inches in circumference, and made of 
hardened and enamelled clay, It, unlike the other balls, 
is perfectly spherical, and hence rolls easily, and is fre- 
quently moved in the course of the game. 

When the “jack” has been rolled into place by the 
leader of the side which is to play first, the bowlers take 
up their positions at the proper distance. Each one may 
use two balls, and, bowling in turn, the object is to come 
as near the ‘‘ jack” as possible. The side which can claim 
as its ball the one which lies nearest the ‘‘ jack” counts 
one point. Twenty points is a usual, though not a fixed, 
number to constitute a game. If, after both sides have 
played, two of the balls belonging to one side are nearer 
than any of those belonging to the other, the successful 
party may count two, and so on accordingly. Another 
Important point in the sport comes in after a ball has been 
landed cleverly near the ‘‘ jack.” Its good position must 
then be protected, or the members of the opposing side 
will probably dislodge it with a well-aimed bowl. The 
guarding is accomplished by rolling another ball to such 
a place that it will be likely to block any attempts to 
hit the former one. The opportunities for strategic play 
for causing the ball to carrom, as in billiards, in order to 
accomplish a definite purpose, are almost infinite. No two 
games are at all alike, everything depending upon the re- 
spective positions of the balls, so that there is a continual 
necessity for the exercise of one’s best judgment. It is 
impossible to go into detail on the subject of the rules, 
which are many, and filled,as are those of all Scotch games, 
with a multitude of odd technical terms. The best wa 
to learn the game is from some one who has a it an 
thoroughly understands all the points. In default of be- 
ing able to secure such a teacher, books containing rules 
and directions for the sport are to be obtained, but this 
method of learning any game is never to be compared for 
a moment with that of personal instruction. 

The game is not unknown in this country, a green hav. 
ing existed for several years at Dunellen, New Jersey. It 
has never spread widely, though it is desirable in many 
ways as an addition to our out-door sports, and may now 
be on the verge of a considerable revival. There is every 
indication that it will be popular at Morristown, where 
many of the golf club members have already spent some 
time in acquiring the tricks of bowling at the “jack.” 
That it is really a revival in this country, instead of a 
brand-new adoption, as in the case of golf,is proved by 
the existence at the present day of grounds which were 
the ancient scenes of its play. In this city, ‘‘ Bowling 
Green,” near the Battery, had a legitimate right to that 


title a century and a half or two centuries ago, when the 
old colonial worthies amused themselves and took health- 
ful exercise in rolling balls over its green turf. 

AvELIA K. BRAINERD. 





LIZABETH J. GARDNER, the American artist, 

who has lately become the wife of William Adolphe 
Bouguereau, whose famous pupil she was, is a great lover 
of birds, and the antechamber of her charming apart- 
ment in the rue Notre Dame des Champs was filled with 
the cages of her chirping friends. Love-birds and paro- 
quets seemed her favorites, and the cages were large, 
roomy, wire affairs, where the domestic life of her fea 
thered pets was carried on in great comfort and freedom. 
Her studio, which she occupied for many years, was 
a large and lofty room, lighted by skylight, and filled 
with pictures, bric-&-brac, and couches, fine rugs, and 
beautiful tapestries, all in an artistic confusion, which 
only the unsophisticated philistine could believe was 
chance. Her salons, through which one wandered to 
reach the studio, were more conventionally French, but 
full also of objects of art and of virtu. But it was espe- 
cially in the studio that Miss Gardner's friends were wont 
to gather, and there one was sure to meet with a cordial 
welcome, most graciously given, a cup of the tea that 
cheers, and a company the most interesting and varied, 
for besides her rank as an artist, Madame Bouguereau 
las the true New England love of culture, and being a 
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brilliant conversationalist, gathers about her many clever 
people, In appearance Madame Bouguereau is of me- 
dium height, with a full and shapely form, and while not 
strictly beautifal, her expression is so vivid, her face so 
mobile, and her hair clusters se dark and glossy about her 
brow, that she has all the effect of beauty. In manner 
she is charmingly quiet, and her voice is gentle and low. 
She has always oe ready to give a generous word and 
an encouraging hand to young artists whose fame may 
be slower in the making than was her own, and many of 
her countrymen can tell tales of her kindness. 


The Queen of Wirtemberg is said to possess a marvel- 
lous amount of presence of mind, and to have instanced 
this strikingly not long ago at Stuttgart when her horses 
rau away with her, pitching the coachman and footman 
from the driving seat. The Queen climbed to the box of 
the barouche, leaned forward, secured the trailing reins, 
and checked the horses unaided. 


The memory of the late wife of Professor Thomas 
Eggleston, of Columbia University, has been perpetuated 
by her husband by the gift in her name to Trinity Church 
in this city of a jewelled communion chalice. It is made 
almost entirely of precious stones and their settings which 
were worn by Mrs. Eggleston during her lifetime, and is 
nine inches high, with a bow] about four and a half inéhes 
across. Professor Eggleston, who is a mineralogist, col- 
lected most of the stones himself. Many are unique 
specimens. 


The late Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland will be missed 
nowhere more than in the little church of the Thousand 
Islands, at Alexandria Bay, where she and her family have 
long passed their summers. The church organ was Mrs. 
Holland’s gift, as well as her husband's chair, which was 
placed in the Sunday-school room. The temptations to 
neglect church-going that beset the summer visitor to a 
watering-place had no effect upon her, and she did all she 
could, by word and practice, to aid in their work the suc- 
cessive, pastors in charge of the little church. 


The late M. Héger, the principal of the school at Brus- 
sels which Charlotte Bronté immortalized in Villette, was 
eighty-six years old at the time of his recent death, but 
he still cherished bitterness towards the little English gov- 
erness who used him as the model for the hero of her 
book, Paul Emmanuel. He looked upon her course as 


having been prompted by revenge, because slie consid- 
ered Madame Héger was responsible for shortening Miss 


Bronté's stay in Brussels. Neither the worthy couple nor 
their family nor friends would ever be persuaded that the 
novelist’s act was not entirely due to malice. 


Rowton House, the building which has been erected at 
King’s Cross Road, London, by Lord Rowton, for the 
benefit of the London working-men, is worthy of imitation 
by those interested in social questions in this country. This 
house is to the working-man what his club is to the man 
of means. The dining, smoking, and reading rooms are 
spacious and well furnished, the bath-rooms have ever 
convenience, and all these, together with the well-venti- 
lated cubicles with their comfortable beds, are for use 
by working-men at a small price. There are few rules, 
and the residents are encouraged to feel themselves as in- 
dependent as though they were members of a club. 


Madame Samary of Paris, whose Théftre Blanc is mak- 
ing a great success, has undertaken in this a venture which 
would hardly be possible outside of France. This is 1io- 
thing less than the establishment of a theatre where there 
will be given only such plays as young girls may sce. 
The stage in Paris has of late years been occupied so fully 
by plays dealing with forbidden subjects that a the 
atre like this of Madame Samary’s is a necessity if French 
young girls are to learn anything of dramatic art. 


The quaint stone cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, near 
London, where Milton fled from the great plague in 1665, 
and where he began to write *‘ Paradise Regained,” is still 
in perfect preservation. The house is now owned by the 

arish, and is kept as a sort of museum of Milton relies. 

© attempt has been made at restoration, falsely so called, 
bunt the rooms and garden are preserved as nearly as pos 
sible in the state in which they were at the time of Milton. 
Several valuable first editions of his works are shown 
there 


The os of Denmark, who, although seventy-eight 
years of age, is still pretty and retains her vivacity and 
charm, declares that the only way she keeps young is by 
having young people about her. She always has a house- 
ful of them, and likes nothing better than to be sur- 
rounded by her grandchildren and their friends. She 
affirms that she is aunt to all of Europe to which she is 
not grandmother. 


The Frances Mary Rest is the peaceful name of a new 
home for women in New York, which is designed for the 
most interesting of all poor classes—the women whose 
chief handicap in life is perhaps their greatest attraction, 
the refinement that comes from high birth and gentle sur- 
roundings. When women such as these are forced to go 
into the world, the old story of the porcelain and the 
earthenware floating down stream together is repeated, to 
the detriment of the porcelain. Mrs. Sinclair is the origi- 
nator and promotor of the Mary Frances Rest, and hopes 
to be able to interest many others in the work of provid 
ing a home for gentlewomen whose sensibilities are neces- 
sarily greatly hurt in the majority of charitable institu- 
tions, not through the management, but through the ways 
of their fellow-inmates. 


Some ladies of Bay Ridge have developed a novel scheme 
for raising money for a free library, which need not be 
limited to that suburb nor to that object. The plan is to 
hold a market for fruit, flowers, and vegetables, as long as 
the same are procurable from their own gardens, for one 
afternoon each week. Different ladies arrange the stalls 
each time, and dispose of the produce to any one who will 
buy, and the intention is not to undersell local dealers. 
Three members of the reading class, which is most active 
in advancing the free library, have offered their private 
carriages for the delivery of the goods, and to attend to 
that function in person. : 





-EAUTY AND 
HYGILENI 
XI CONCERNING THE 
EYES 


\ TITH the color of the 
\ eyes, as Nature has 
made them, we cannot hope 
ever to be able to interfere 


Blue, black, green, gray, o1 
yellow is they happen to 


be vhen the dye with 
which nature has colored 
them is once set, they must 
forever remain. But in al 


most every other respect 
the natural defecis of the 
eye may be corrected, its 
beauties heightened, and 
lacking beauties added to 
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it. Ifit protrude too much or 
be unduly sunken, from an ex 
cess or a deficiency of adipose 
matter, a diet rich in the fat 
making elements in the one case, 
and one from which they are 
absent in the other, will often 
remedy to a great extent both 
conditions. If it be dull, a hy- 
gienic regimen will give it lustre 
Its shape and apparent size may 
even be altered ;: round eyes may 
be made almond-shaped by pet 
sistently drawing outward the 
exterior corners of the eyelids, 
and small eyes be made to ap 
pear larger by darkening the 
f the eyelids with sul 
phuret of antimony, extending 
the line slightly at the exterior 
corner of the eye 

The eyebrows and the eye 
lashes, also, may be so improved 


edges « 





Nieut-Gowns ror Grris From 4 To 13 YRars oD 
For patterns and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





Duawers ror Grris From 8 To 138 YEARS OLD. 


For patterns and description see No. [V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


Back Vrews or Fires. 1 AND 2 on PaGE 593. 


1.—Frock ror Girt From 
14 vo 15 Years oitp.—See View 
—(For pattern and de- 
Scription see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Dorrep Batiste MatInée. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Youna Lapy's 
Piquk Costume 
For back, pattern, and description 
see No. XIL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








by art as to disguise in a 
measure, if not to conceal 
altogether, the defects of 
the eye itself. If the eye- 
brows are too thick, or are 
badly shaped, they can be 
thinned and trained to the 
line of beauty by the use of 
the tweezers or of a depil- 
atory, and patient manipu- 
lation. If they are thin, 
there are various methods 
of stimulating their growth, 
one of which is to apply to 
them every night until the 
» desired result is obtained a 
lotion made of five grains 
of sulphate of quinine dis- 
solved in one ounce of al- 
cohol. If they are too light, 


Orner Views or Fias. 4 ann 5 On PaGE 593. they may be darkened bya 


Bapny Boy's Har. 


For pattern and description see No, XV. on 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


decoction of walnut juice. This 
is made by boiling the bark gen- 
tly in water for an hour—the 
proportions are an ounce of the 
bark to a pint of water—and 
adding a piece of alum as large 
as a hazelnut to fix the dye. The 
lotion should be applied careful- 
ly with a sable brush. Another 
preparation of the walnut bark 
is made by steeping it for a week 
in cologne water. 

The Moorish women darken 
their eyebrows and eyelashes 
with a dye made as follows: 


Gall-note. -... 25 grammes, 
Sulphate of iron..... 5 « 
Water... ‘ see 150 o 


Boil the gall-nuts in the water 
for half an hour; strain through 
fine muslin, and add to the 
Strained water the five grains of 
sulphate ofiron. Boil again un- 
til the liquor is reduced to two- 
thirds. Apply with a sable 
pencil to the eyebrows and to the 
edge of the eyelids at the roots of 


CHEMISES For Grris FROM 4 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For patterns and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Petticoats AND Petticoat Waist FoR GIRL 
FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For patterns and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet SuppL 
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the lashes. The operation is to be repeated three times. 
The bottle containing the dye should be tightly corked. 
Another preparation used by Moorish women for the same 
purpose is the black of frankincense and mastic mixed 
with almond oil. 

The eyelashes may be made silky and their length in- 
creased by carefully trimming the ends every month—it 
is a popular belief that the best time for this operation is 
when the moon is new —and bathing them afterwards 
with corn-flower water. To make this, steep 65 grammes 
of the corn-flowers, bruised in a mortar, in a quart of water 
for twenty-four hours; then strain and distil the water 
over a moderate fire. This preparation is also excellent 
for strengthening and disinflaming the eyes. 

It is to be observed that in treating the eyelashes the 
greatest care must be used, owing to their proximity to 
the eye,which is an exceedingly delicate organ, any injury 
to which might be attended with disastrous results. 

To preserve the sight unimpaired, as well as the beauty 
of the eyes, the rules of hygiene should be strictly ob- 
served. Too strong a light and profound and long-con- 
tinued darkness both predispose the eye to various mal- 
adies, some of them very serious, Especially are sudden 
transitions from darkness to light, and the reverse, injuri- 
ous to the eyes. The pupil of the eye expands in the 
darkness, and if it be suddenly exposed to a bright light, 
contraction not taking place readily, paralysis of the reti- 
na, With consequent blindness, may ensue. The sudden 
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transition from light to darkness is attended with less 
serious but no less certainly injurious consequences. 
The reflection of the light on the snow or the sand or any 
brilliant surface, a predominance of glaring or of dark 
colors in the rooms where much of the time is spent, 
looking long at rapidly moving objects, are all injurious 
to the sight. Soft tones are both most pleasing and most 
beneficial to the eye. Green is the color most favorable 
to the eye, as it exercises the muscles moderately without 
fatiguing them, while black or very dark colors maintain 
them in a state of inactivity. The prolonged use of the 
eyes, and especially in an artificial light, is very hurtful 
to them, and the few minutes’ rest which it is necessary 
to give them occasionally to avoid over-fatigue is a tri- 
fling loss of time compared with the time gained during 
which they will remain serviceable. 

Ou awakening in the morning the eyes should not be 
exposed suddenly to a bright light. A few moments 
should be allow: d to elapse to accustom them to the half- 
light of the bedroom before drawing up the blinds and 
admitting the full light of day. The habit of rubbing 
the eyes in the morning, or at any other time, is at- 
tended with obviously bad consequences unnecessary to 
specify. 

Too much sleep and too little sleep are both alike in 
jurious to the eyes, the former debilitating them through 
the prolonged inaction in which it keeps them, the latter 
from fatigue. e 


The eyes should always be washed before going to bed 
to remove the dust which may have gathered on the lids 
during the day, and also on rising in the morning, to re 
move the humors that may have gathered during the 
night. Ordinarily pure cold water is the best for this 
purpose, warm water tending to redden the eyes and 
make them watery. 

When the eyes have become irritated through excessive 
use, a compress of fine linen wet with very cold water ap- 
plied to them and changed as often as it becomes warm 
will generally relieve them. If the irritation continue, 
the following lotion will probably prove efficacious: 

Distilled water...........++-+.- 


- 1 kilogramme, 
Rosemary flowers . 


. 80 grammes, 


Steep the rosemary flowers in the water for a week, 
then strain, and to the strained water add the following: 


Rosewater......... 


30 grammes, 
Brandy....... : “a 


euskhposad conteriimaaacs Oe 
Another lotion for relieving irritation of the eyes is pre- 
pared as follows: 
Sulphate of zinc............. 
Sulphate of copper.... 
ADGM, 20 ccceecccces 
CE ndnt$54006 tncncbbsede et 
Distilled water ............+. 


aenen f gramme. 
ly ‘ 

1 “ 
. 5 decigrammes, 
. 20 grammes, 


Mix the ingredients together and filter the mixture 
through a filteriug-paper. The lotion is to be used cold 


When the inflammation extends to the membrane of the 











eye in the form known as conjunctivitis, 
light diet, cooling and slightly laxative 
drinks, emdlient lotions, and complete rest 
f the eye, followed after a few days by as 
tringent lotions, will geverally suffice to ef- 
fect a cure f 
A pinch of borax dissolved in a little wa 
ter makes an excellent eye wash 
In reading or sewing, if possible, the light 
should fall over the left shoulder 


1 MODEL CORRESPONDENT. 


NE woman who has a long list of friends 
( with whom she corresponds has a record 
of never being far in arrears with her letters 
She has made it a rule to write one friendly 
letter each day. It may not be a long epis 
tle, but it is always an interesting one, for it 
gives in a newsy, bright manner the little in 
cidents of the writer's daily life, and is not 
penned with the idea of simply filling a cer 
tain number of sheets. Business letters must 
be written, and take much time; this one 
epistle a day is only a heart-to-heart chat 
with a friend, consuming only just as much 
time as the writer can spare—sometimes ten 
minutes, on other days half an hour. By 
this rule of writing a single letter to some 
one_of her correspondents each day this wo 
man says she is never obliged to give a whole 
day to “catching up” with her friends, and 
she scarcely misses the few minutes she 
spends every twenty-four hours in *‘ keeping 
even 


CHRONIC DISCONTENT. 


T is trite to say that we miss half of the 

good of life by discontent with our sur 
roundings Sut, although trite, we pay so 
little attention to the truth of the statement 
that we still go on making the same error, 
and ‘‘look before and after and long for 
what ia not.” 

Says Charles Baudelaire: ‘‘ This life is a 
hospital where every patient is possessed 
with the desire to change his bed. This one 
would prefer to suffer before the stove, and 
that other thinks he would recover by the 
window,’ 

The probabilities are that the malady of 
discontent would follow the so-called pa 
tient wherever he might be situated. He, 
like the heroine of Mrs. Whitney's Hitherto, 
is “always holding up his soul with a thorn 
in it.” Or, if the prick is not in his soul, 
it is in his lot in life, and he makes himself 
and his friends miserable by expatiation 
upon it. Such a person is the most wearing 
companion in the world, for he makes a con 
stant drain upon our sympathies. And the 
amusing part of it all is that when this pres- 
ent time over which be makes so much moan 
shall have become the past, he will then call 
it the “happy past,” and heave a sigh at 
the thought that it cannot return. Thus he 
darkens all his pathway through life with 
foolish discontent, while ‘“‘the beautiful 
around him lying” is unnoticed. An ex 
cellent cure for this disease of discontent is 
for a man severely and mercilessly to exam 
ine himself and ask why he should be par- 
ticularly blessed above others, what especial 
virtue he possesses that should call down 
upon his head showers of blessings. If he 
is frank he will acknowledge that so deep 
seated is his complaint that he would find 
some cause for grievance against such show- 
ers. For the person who recognizes his fail- 
ing and is anxious to cure himself of it,a 
good practice is that of attempting to count 
the negative mercies—the immunities from 
pain, sorrow, illness, and bereavement. He 
will be speedily overwhelmed, first, with a 
realization of his blessings, and next, if he 
be good for anything, with shame that he 
could ever have been discontented. Morbid 
unhappiness is a habit, and a wicked one, 
and all tendencies toward it should be rigor 
ously checked from infancy to old age. Once 
let it take root, and it grows with fungus- 
like rapidity 

A CUP OF TEA, 

— seems to be an occult quality in 

tea, to whose saving potency its devo- 
tees render homage. Who does not feel 
tears behind the recollection of the ** sup o’ 
tay that Mrs. McGurk bought for her old 
neighbor out of her legacy of a few shillings, 
and recognize the new life and refreshment 
the drink brings to the very old and the 
very poor? We have known tea leaves to 
be carried in old-fashioned silver snuff- 
boxes, opened and offered that the guest 
might take a pinch and find solace and 
strength io the nibbling. But that was in 
countries where the hissing urn and teaket- 
tle and dainty china are not widely known, 
and tea is not the fairy godmother who turns 
Cinderella into the princess. For where does 
a woman look lovelier than at the head of 
her own tea table, where at high tea the 
heavier plats are served while the water boils 
in the old family urn, or in the little kettle 
that swings before her, or in an iron tripod 
at her side? The play of a lovely arm and 
wrist and of long white jewelled fingers, the 


smiles of interrogatory, the pretty trouble of | 


pleasing, are all captivating She is only 
more agreéable to the eye when making tea 
in the drawing-room in the picturesque né- 
gligé appropriate to the occasion, surround- 
ed by whatever heightens beauty, with her 
guests arrayed for the love-path in all their 
flowers aud feathers, with the murmur about 


her of the soft frou-frou, of the sweet voices 
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whose inflections say more than words in 
the dialogue as bright as“ Dolly’s.” Sitting 
by the table that, not to give the room too 
much the look of a restaurant, has been 
made fantastic in shape or has been remand 

ed to a corner, unless the butler himself 
brings in a big tray with all the parapher- 
nalia, she lights her little lamp, lifts the cov- 
er from the biscuit-jar, a witch never more 
bewitching than when she makes her brew. 
And to this one she sends the cream—which 
is a reminder that the Tartar boils his tea 
with tallow and with meal, and in the alka- 
line water of the steppes, which dissolves its 
remotest value, and so makes of it a nour- 
ishing boulllon—and ‘to that one she offers 
the slice of lemon, d la Russe, and if to an- 
other cup she adds a dash of rum, it is no 
more than her grandmother did before her, 
or than that dame’s grandmother did whea 
she had to pay at the rate of fifty dollars for 
the pound of tea that just filled her caddy. 

But to the true tea-lover she will serve the 
golden fluid clear, with only the one lump 
of sugar in the saucer—the saucer with 
which the Chinese tea-drinker keeps in and 
preserves the fragrant fire and half-guessed 
strength. And with this last guest, gossip 
failing, the tea itself is always a ready 
subject of conversation. Perhaps she has 
brewed the green tea, and wonders if it is 
intoxicating, and is dssured that, owing to 
the escape of the volatile oil, only the new 
tea has such property, and no tea is export- 
ed till it isa year old. Or she tells, as an’ 
inventor details his processes, or as a discov- 
erer dilates upon his open secret, the trials, 
with a pinch of this, and a pinch of that, 
and a suspicion of the other, that she has 
made before arriving at the perfect propor 

tions of her blend of the pekoes with the 
tantalizing evanescence of its flavors. Or 
she confesses that as to her Ceylon she can 
neither add to nor take away from the subtle 
delicacy of perfume, the lingering pleasant- 
ness upon the palate, suave as the touch of 
a rose petal, and with a certain spirit and 
freshness which make one think that if sun- 
shine itself could have an aroma it would be 
that. 

Perhaps she is too enthusiastic; but then 
every woman, be she in palace or in poor- 
house, is apt to be an enthusiast about tea 
She recognizes what a debt she owes it—re- 
calls its cheery help in the cure of her me 
grims; the sovereign strength it lends her 
when her own strength fails, demanding no 
returns whatever of yeaction; the blessing 
that it is in the way it has come to the front 
as chief friend and aid in her entertaining, 
stimulating companionship, creating friend 
ship, and saving her,;the more serious labors 
of hospitality, together with its own person 
al and private cheer; and remembering all 
this, she pities more than ever the forlorn 
and dead and gone grandmothers who never 
knew the consolation or the pleasantness of 
u cup of tea 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has beew used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothex the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ado.) 


A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are esuc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- | 
densed Milk than upon any other food. Infant | 
Health i= a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. ¥.—{Adv.] 





Buy $1.00's worth Dobbins’s Floating Borax Soap of 
your grocer, send wrappers to Dobbins Soap M’f'g 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. They will send you free of | 
charge, postage paid, a Wercester Pocket Dictionary, | 
295 pages, bound tn cloth, profurely illustrated. Offer | 
good until August let only.—{ 4d.) 
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“All is not 


Columbia 


that Glitters.” | 
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able to pay $100 for a bicycle 
why buy any but a Columbia? 


See the Catalogue. 
Free if you call on 
the agent. By mail 
for two 2-cent stamps 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SIRGLE-TUBE TIRES 
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“Women and Children First!” 


When a Ship is wrecked at sea, women 
and children have the first care. It 
should be the same on shore — in life— 


always the family against want 
with reli Life Insurance . . 
The.“ 


Prudential 
insures the whole family — Chi 
Women and Men from 
Amounts from $15 to 
miums payable weekly, quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly, i to 
glen elected 2 ew cw te to 8 
Full Information as to 
plans sent free on request. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Home Office: Newark, N.J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
ASSETS over $15,780,000 INCOME, $12,500,000. 
SURPLUS, $3,300,000. 























Vot. XXIX., No. %. 


Duxbak 
Rainproof é we 
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eve? 
oo™ VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


Stands wear and water without 
changing color. Ought to be on 
all sea-side and traveling gowns. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy." a new book 


| 
| by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 


5. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. ¥. City. 
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dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could 
not excel in sweetuces aud pu- 


New Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


h The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 differ- 
ent ane and prices. All deak 
ers sell them. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A. 


Pooom 


HARPER’S 
MACAZINE 


Has long held its place in the very 








front of the best magazines. —Chicaye 
Lnter-Ocean, Feb, 22, 1896. 


$4.00 A YEAR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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PLANTS 








DRESS LININGS is 'scer 





Will Not Crock. It is positively unchange- 


able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 


Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvage 








Stores. 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
so THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
) Can be laid over old or new floors. 
ARQUE : LO 0 RS THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co 
LP... Manufacturers, HARDWOOD | ” 
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Catarrh Sufferers 


and others afflicted with Nasal or 
Throat troubles know that the 


“DAVIDSON” 


ARE THE BEST 


ATOMIZERS. 


New Re 


Made by a house 
of 40 years’ expe- 
rience. 

* 

Superior in ma- 
terial and work- 
manship. 

oo 

Nozzles are screwed on,and are 
tipped with — to prevent 
corrosion when aaains acids. 
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Our No. 59. 


Patent Saat inside tip 
makes cleansing easy. 


. 
< Will wear for years. 


If you can’t buy it of your druggist don’t 
get a cheap imitation, but order direct. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price ° 


Davidson Rubber Co. ,19 Milk St.,Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
Manufacturers of celebrated “ Davidson’ Health Nipple. § 


Moendl 
onstable Ks Ci 


FASHIONABLE FOULARDS. 
Importations by latest steamers. 


CANVAS GRENADINES, MOHAIRS. 
Proadvvary KH 19th ot. 
c 


NEW YORK. 

















‘LADIES BICYCLE: 
KAIC KERBOCKERS 


< THE VICTORIA SHAPE S 


A N Fi 


: . Price, $2.25 per pair. 
Rees L 0M. 4 : “a Send your address on postal and we 


will mail full description. 
HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., 


MSS: tt 
Good Franklin 
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a Sal ' | Music Collection. 


; Gee ee FACING for FULLNESS 
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STORIES, NOVELS. TRAVELS, 
We Buy and Sell pAmt To PROFTE. 
ABLE PUBLICATION. THE A NiLAMERK AN WRITERS” 
GBUREAU, 4 BaTTERY STREET, VicTUBIA, B.C., CANADA. 

















GOOD MUSIC arouses a spirit of good-will, 
and circulation is without a creates a harmonious atmosphere, and where 
harmony and good-will prevail, the disobedient, 
turbulent, unruly spirit finds no resting-place. 
Herbert Spencer puts his final test of any plan of 


rival Christian Work, New | 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 

| | 

| “ —— } 


The lady’s tailor and 








; ‘ culture in the form of a question, ‘‘ Does it create 
the season’s fashions a pleasurable excitement in the pupils ?’’ Judged 
demand Hair CLOTH by this criterion, Music deserves the first rank, 

fad A R PER’S emand MAIR U for no werk done in the school room is so surely 
fulfil every condi- creative of pleasure as singing. Do we not 
to fulfil apt condi agree, then, that Vocal Music has power to bene- 
dition : lightness, full- “ overy elas of the child nature ? And in these 
BE a ME ys, when we seek to make our schools the 
WwW E b K L y ness, continuance of O argnae where Gittins may grow into symmetri- 
emo ees * 7 -ahility cal, tantial le ch . 
CHAS. E. PERVEAR, Agent. shape, durability. ont, substan noble characters, can we afford 


80 powerful an aid as Music ? Let us as 


$4 a YEAR - 10 CENTS A COPY rather encourage it in every way possible. 
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Send for complete line of Samples, showing different colors and weights 
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AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. L in the Franklin Square Song Collection. 
| Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
HE LEASU RE men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 

comfortable healthful. = *- é 

For Beautif. fying the Complexion. + y Prickly - Heat, Itching, NOTICE | ra Aa 

— 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- p—i THE GENUIN *) 
rof | H be My mamma uses nef” 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL soar) Heyer's Heat Price, 25 cents a box. 4 ES WARTSHO 
HULBERT BROS. & co. 25 © Cents a Cake. LEDO, 0. P Sample package by mail, 
the Brighton Fruit Press 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. Write to the Manufacturers, 


Nowhere can you find for Home or School 
a better Selection of Songs and Hymns than 

Harper & Brothers, New York, to any address. 

cycling depends upon 3 | 
fy ym hy ll Prof. 1. HUBERT ’S son, Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder mr 

tg ALVINA GREAM| (co) s=-c--- ESHARTSHORNSsm 

ventilated and durable Removes al! Freckles, F “an, Sunburn, Pimple@@iLiver P . iff ia “ " 

vil we Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- SF and Chafing. KW? ABEL 

~ eo s plexion to its original freshness. por eee ,or For sale by all druggists. 
ME INGER sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use | Pr Al u rt 
a 1o cents. 
Ask U 
MAJESTIC | 26 west ack: VAN GAMP’S “PAGING ‘BEANS GEQ. W. HEVER, Houston, Texas. a Rl 
BIGYGLES) 23° sr. JELLIES are quickly and 
anwiatatal PRIESTLEY’'S CRAVENETTES pralneeay 
» 7 MIN NGT 0 N CY CLES are a standard | Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable = Stylish. ee mE Se I 
« 0 smooth ods, and of shades, h as Myrtl Bre 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. Mae Te G an et Duet * tyr ot gy peding Dry- Goods Meuse et hee oy United States, $2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 

PA ay ig to the word “ Cravenette ”’ the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA, 
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“Woe 
Sair any Covaway 


I Want 


COMPENSATION: A REMINISCENCE OF 
FOURTH 


THE 


lic sat within the hammock broad, the very type of 
woe, 
And ewang his scorched-up little self for hours to 
a fro 
His nose was quite the color of a lobster when it's 
ed, 
And on his cheeks were two toast marks, as though 
they had been broiled 
His eyebrows both were out of sight—they'd wholly 
lixappeared, 
And both his ears looked like a book whose leaves 
were much dogeared 
His fingers all were wrapped ia lint, he'd goggles 
his eyes 
And from the backs of both his hands great blisters 
did aris 
His right arm s cross his chest, his left leg 
wore a #plint, 
And both his knees were bandaged up in yard on 


yerd of lin 
His trousers looked like p! 
wn, 


asters that as porous well 
wre ki 
As to 


his cap, it looked as though it came on a 


And yet he in that 


hammock swung, this perfect 
woe, 

sini ed and em ed 
air to and fro; 
both his ick eyes twinkled like twin stars up 
in the #eky 
And watarally I 


why. 


And as there he swung in mid 


And 


stopped to ask of him the reason 


* Ob, it was great!” that small boy said, and chackled 


as he grinned 

"Twas great, though it was over just as soon as it 
eginned 

I set off all the flreworks at once, and this, you see 

is how the show resulted when it laid abolt of me. 

Bat, thunder, what a noise it made! You'd ought 
o've seen the floo 

As al) the rockets sizzled and skipped out the cellar 
door 

I never knowed what hit me, but in spite of all the 
pain, 

Iwas such a grand and sparky show I'd do it all 
again 





The rule of the road on the King's highway 
Was once #8 clear as a fine clear day. 

When the King came by with bis cavaliers, 
With his noble Earls and bis lordly peers, 
All men on the road that were met that day 
Stood by while the King rode along his way. 


HE WANTED TO 


KNOW. 


is YOouau Tarau, Wortan 7” 
Wuy?’ 
TO WKOOOMMEND THEM TO AN ENEMY OF MINE.” 


A NOVEL IN MINIATURE 


* Henrietta,” said Ethelbert, as our story opens 
‘what do you think of Shakespeare as a poet ?” 

“Nothing, Ethelbert,” replied Henrietta. ‘“‘I have 
ne time to think of any one bat you.” 

The rest of this entertaining romance can be ima- 
gined more easily than described 

a 

“Mr. Footlytes, sir,” said that eminent actor's ad- 
vance-agent to the editor, “is a tragedian whw fairly 
carries his audientes away.” 

“So that is what becomes of the audiences, is it” 
wked the editor. 

“ Becomes of the audiences ? 
stand you.” 

“You say Footlytes carries them away, don't you? 

“ Yea.” 

“ Phat accounts for their disappearance, then. I saw 
him play the last time he was in town here, aud I no 
ticed that there were only a few people left in the 
theatre when the curtain weut down af the end of the 
second act.” 


I don’t think I ander 


~~ 


A man who stuttered badly went to consult a spe- 
clulist about his affliction. The expert asked, 

“ Do you stutter all the time ?” 

“ N-n-n-no,” replied the sufferer. 
ter only when I t-t-t-talk.’ 

eoiguenpeenssee 

Doctor. “ Now, Bobby, take your powders like a 
man.” 

Bouny. “Pooh! If I did I'd act a great deal worse 
than Ido now. You ought to see papa when he has 
tw take medicine,” 


“IT s-s-etut-t-t-t- 


_—»————_ 


“See here, Bickers,” remarked Tenspot, 1 notice 
that you use the French word ‘yoilA’ a great deal 
outside of its proper connection.” 

* Well,” replied Bickers, “ what does it mean 7” 

“It means, ‘ that in,’ ‘ nee there,’ or ‘behold.’” 

“Does it, really?” replied Bickers, disgustedly. 
“ Why, I bad an idea I was swearing in French.” 


pena «aaa 

Saurtu. “ Who is that young man over there ?” 

Jones. “ That's the husband of Mrs. Jingledejaw, the 
celebrated authoress.” 

Swrru. “Ah! And who was he before he was mar- 
ried? 

Sur. “* Don’t you like tostand on the shore and hear 
the cornet played out on the water ?’ 

lie. “ Yes; the farther out the better.” 


TUB RULE OF THE ROAD. 





THE FAT MAN'S HAT FAN. 


* Hot, hotter, hottest!” 

As he panted the words the fat man m ped his red 
and perspiring brow with a silk handkerchief, shaded 
his eyes from the glare of the blazing sum with one 
chubby hand, and uttered a sigh that sounded like the 
explosion of a pneumatic tire. 

His collar had wilted, his neck-tie was awry, and his 
face and neck were a shrimp pink. 

“That's right. It is rather warm, Dumplin,” said 
his cynical friend Teazer. 

* Rather warm !" gasped the fat man, turning purple 
with indignation, “ I tell you, this weather is volcanic, 
equatorial, sheolic!” 

“Why don’t you make more of an effort to keep 
cool, old man?” asked Teazer. “They say mind has 
a great influence over matter. Why don't you try to 
imagine that you are cutting a great deal of ice 
nowadays?” 

“Lam trying, you idiot,” growled the fat man, mop- 
ping his brow until it glistened like a billiard ball. 
“I had some cracked ice in miy hat, but it all melted in 
two minutes, and the water drizzled down the back of 
my neck, Ugh!” 

“What you need, Dumplin, you miserable moun- 
tain,” continued Teazer, “is one of those patent 
brow-cooling, perspiration-paralyzing, fly-chasing ro- 
tury fans all the restaurants use. You could keep as 
cool as a cucumber on ice if you had such a fan on 


nothing!” panted Dumplin. “That's 
about as sensible as the most of the advice you wise 
men are giving up. Rotary fan on my head! The 
idea! Suppose I bad one, where under Leeson would 
I get the power to keep the thing running ?” 

“ Have a belt on the shaft of the fan—” 

“Yes; but what could I connect it with?” 

“What could you connect it with?” replied Teazer, 
in mock astonishment. ‘Why, connect it with the 
wheels in your head, of course !” 

Then he sprinted for safety, with the raging, paut- 
ing, perspiring fat man in hot parsuit. 

Eaute H. Eaton, 

*“ T saw yer kiss her,” leered naughty Willie Tenspot, 
after young Mr. Gilley had stolen a kiss from Willie's 
sister. 

“ Oh—er—Willie,” replied Mr. Gilley, in great embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ here's a dime. Don't say anything about 
it; there's a good boy.” 

“A dime !” retorted Willie, scornfully. “‘ My regular 
charge is a quarter.” 








EQGEmney 


I'm stadying up the game of golf; 
My game as yet is quite unripe. 

So far I've only learned to wear 
The duds and smoke a pipe. 





A VALUABLE COOK 
Young Jones (who has a fancy for game fowls) “Dip A MAN BEING A GAME BIRD HERE FOR ME 


ro-pay, Buineet 7?” 


Cook. “ Tuer WAS & ROOSTER LEFT HERE, any I THOVGUT NE Was FOR DiNNER, 80 I OUT Orr 


Hil8 HEAD AND ROASTED HIM 
Young Jones, “*Gunat Soorr, woman! 
OO8T ME FORTY DOLLA«us.” 


And the rule of the read on the King’s highway 
Is still quite as clear as a fine clear day. 

But a change once wrought by a people free 
Has made one’s rights right hard to see, 

And the point comes up in these late dave 

As to who is the King on the King’s highways. 


Tuat was MY 


IMPORTED BLACK KED GAME- OOOK, AND 


A TRIFLE EARLY. 

Saucy Gay. “ Did he kiss you, dear ?” 

Doity Swirr. * Yes; but, oh, | was so mortified! 
I kissed him first!" 

Sautiy Gay. “Goodness! What made you do that ?” 

Doury Swirt. “ Why, you see, I thought he was go- 
ing to kiss me a moment or two before he really did, 
and I accidentally got ahead of him.” 

en 

** Look here,” said one tramp to another, “here's a 
log across de track. Let's roll it off or de train will be 
wrecked.” 

“You don’t get me to touch it,” replied the other 
“T read-of- a man who removed an obstruction like 
that, an’ how did de company reward him? Why, by 
givin’ him ajob. Acchally made him woyk !” 

a 

“Benny,” said Mr. Bloobumper, after a siege of 
queries from that inquisitive boy,“ why do you ask 
questions all the time 7” 

“*Why, papa,” replied Benny, in surprise, “is there 
anything else to ask 7” 

a 


Inate Fatuer-in-caw,. “IT thought when you mar- 
ried my danghter you said you had expectations. 
Where are they, sir? I repeat, where are they 7” 

Worrturess Son-in-taw. “ Well, if you don't know, 
sir, I'm sure I don't. I understood that you were a 


wealthy man.” 


“T hear your family are at Bolivar-by-the-Sea.” 

“Yes.” 

** How is it down there 7?” 

“ Well, if it wasn't for the hotels and the mosquitoes 
and the noise of the ocean and the people and the 
sand, it wouldn't be half bad if you couldu't go any- 


where else.” 
—_——_—>—_— 


“George, can you let me have some money this 
morning ?” said Mrs. Wilkins of Free-Silverton to her 
husband. 

* Yes, my dear. How much do you want?” 

“ Oh, a dollar's worth of dollars will be enough.” 

. —— 

“] suppose there's lots going on at Derbyville this 
season,” suid Hicks to the landlord of the Derbyville 
Inn. 

“ Yea,” he said, sadly—‘‘lots; lots going on to the 
next station. Bloomertown has cut us out.” 

qutigiipeen 

**1 didn’t know you knew Miss Morse.” 

“I do.” 

“ Who introduced you ?” 

** Father Neptune. We were bathing at Sandy Beach, 
and a big wave bronght us together rather ely, per- 
haps, bot with sufficient force to give us a speaking 
acquaintance.” EES | Ai 

‘“*What is the complexion of the Jersey const 7” 
asked the English geologist of Professor Rex of New 
York. 

“ Sandy,” said Professor Rox. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


COOLING DRINKS. 


A FEW drops of kolafra in a glass of ice- 
+i water make a very agreeable drink fora 
warm afternoon. Iced tea and coffee and 
iced lemonade are also refreSilug, and for 
the quenching of thirst nothing surpasses a 
draught of plain soda, with no cloying syrup 
to detract from its refrigerant effect. To 
partake of iced milk when one is very warm 
is to invite sudden congestion, for though 
milk itself is both wholesome and innocent, 
it is not easily digested by every one, and 
should always be taken in sips, with a slight 
interval between each. A dash of lime-water 
in a glass of milk will not affect the taste of 
the milk, and will render it digestible to a 
delicate stomach. Raspberry shrub, a tea- 
spoonful to a glass of water, is 2 pleasant 
drink, and a spoonful of currant-jelly mixed 
with water is also pleasant and cooling. No 
one should driuk freely of iced water on a 
hot day. It is better for health’s sake to 
keep the drinking water of the family in 
bottles on the ice, having previously boiled 
it, to destroy any germs which may carry 
infection, than to break ice into the water 
itself. Perfectly cold boiled water is in- 
nocuous. Boiled water is sometimes objected 
to on account of its flat and insipid taste, 
owing to the escape of air and natural gases 
in the boiling. It may be partially aerated 
again by a thorough shaking. Certainly for 
small children, whose palates are less dis 
criminating, while their digestive organs are 
liable to be more delicate, boiled water is 
always safest, and should be used in hot 
weather. 

In the summer days there should be pure 
water within reach of the household pets— 
the cat, the dog, the parrot, or any other ani 
mal which belongs to the home and shares 
the care of the mistress or her children. If 
one is going away for a day or two, this pro- 
vision for the comfort and welfare of the 
pets must not be forgotten. It is a heart- 
breaking thing, which occasions long re 
morse, to return from a visit or a journey, 
and find that a pet in one’s absence has died 
of needless neglect 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE. 


Why not wash with pure, 
white Ivory Soap and have 
pure white linen? “Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well!” 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Ont 


"WAITER BAKER & tro. | 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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wees ASK FOR aiden Baker & COS 
EAKFAST COCOA, 

Mave at DorcHESTER. MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
OM EVERY CAN. Beware OF IMITATIONS. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


A LESSON FROM AFRICA. 

OMETIMES valuable information about 
\) ourselves comes from unexpected 
sources. Here is something interesting 
about American baking powders all the 

way from Africa. 

Rev. Bishop William Taylor, for several 
years Methodist Bishop of Africa, says that 
the red label of the Royal Baking Powder, so 
familiar to every housekeeper in America, 


is quite as well known and the powder as | 


highly prized in every part of that continent 
to which civilization has extended. The 
Royal Baking Powder was taken to South 
Africa a great many years ago by Mrs. Rob- 
inson, a missionary. "But its use soon spread 
beyond the Missions, and it came to be re- 
garded as a necessity by all classes. It was 
found particularly valuable in the mines and 
upon the ranches, and frequently sold at in- 
terior stations for adollara pound. Especial- 
ly has it conduced to the comfort and health 
of the missionaries, who would find bread- 
making a sorry business without it. 

Another interesting fact is that no other 
baking powder will stand service in that 
couutry. Rev. Ross Taylor, the agent for Af- 
rican Missions, says: ‘‘ During the past ten 
years we have shipped Royal Baking Pow- 
der regularly to our African Missions, and 
for the last four years to the exclusion of all 
other brands, because of the testimony of 
our missionaries that it maintains its strength, 
freshness, and purity in the tropical climate, 
which others do not. For instauce, the su- 
perintendent of our mission in Angola, a 
work that is financially maintained on com- 
mercial lines, reported that he could not hold 
his trade with anything else but the Royal. 
We ure using it in forty mission stations in 
Africa.” 

Here is a suggestive fact of value. to 
American housekeepers. Though the pres 
ence of this keeping qyality in the Royal 
and the lack of it in other powders is devel- 
oped more conspicuously in the hot, moist 
climate of Africa, it exists in the Royal and 
is deficient in the others as they are sold in 
this country in exactly the same ratio. This 
natural test demonstrates more forcibly than 
a chemical analysis could the wide differ- 
ehce that exists between the different baking 
powders in their combination and actual 
practical value. The maintenance of its 
strength and freshness under all climatic 





WMMMAMIMIMI MMA 





conditions is evidence that the Royal Powder | 


is more accurately made 
purer and better ingredients. Such a pow 
der only will give uniform results in perfect 
foods and prove of the greatest economy in 
the saving of flour, butter, and other articles 


| used in their production.—N. Y. Christian 
| Advocate 


| 








and composed of | 






The 
Mouson 
Perfumes 


though unusually delicate, 
last five times as long as the 
odors generally sold, and will 
not stain the most delicately 
colored fabrics. That’s why 
they’re popular. 

Bouquet Carmen Sylva 
and Violette Impeériale, the 
latest, are very popular in 
this country and in Europe. 





If you wish to try them 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward | 
a small sample. 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 











are essential 


verware. 
lasting, 


duced by 


cON 


POLISH 


SILVER 


ELECH IL 


Form and Finish 


fea- 
tures of clegant Sil- 

Form is 
the finish 
or brilliancy pro 


is E the highest degree and lasts as long as the form 


exists. It never scratches nor wears. 


Grocers sell it. It’s unlike others. 


Send tu us for sample. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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MARIANI WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS IDEAL, IT 


| FORTIFYING.”” 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 


Pants: 4) Ba. Haussmann. 
Lospos: $99 Oxford 86. 


62 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


IS BOTH REMARKABLY AGREEABLE 


CAROLUS DURAN. 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


75 PORTRAITS, 
Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities 







Peers 


AND | 





[HE ART OF BREWING WAS S DEVELOPED BY 1 BY THE G GERM; wo 
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Illustration by A. B. FROST. 


and realism. 
BY THE 
His Father's Son. I)lustrated by T 
stxur. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 so 
Vignettes of Manhattan. §!!lustrated by W.'1 
SMEDLEY Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. Lllus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 
The Royal Marine. I |lustrated 


I oo. 


pe THut- 


s2mo, Cloth» 


In the Vestibule Limited. 


POPC PO FOP EEE EP OP POCO OO COCOA 
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SAME 
| Studies of the Stage. 
Cloth, " 


! 


Illustrated. 
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A NEW BOOK 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


With an 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Another book by this popular author will doubtless be welcomed 


This volume is a collection of 


seven short stories, in which the author has thoroughly illustrated the contrast between pure imagination 


AUTHOR: 


With Portrait. 16mo, 


1 00. 


Americanisms and Briticisms, etc 


With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


This Picture and That. Illustrated. 22mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
The Decision of the Court. Illustrated. 32mo, 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Chafing, 
DANDRUFF, 


Prickly Heat, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


| ** It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 


Medical and Surg. Reporter 


PACKER /IFG. CO., 81 Fulton St.,N.Y. 
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Hartford 


—— 


me 11¢eS 


THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUBES. 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
t fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make bi icycling pleasure absolute. 
Hartford Tires are furnished with 


most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
ork. Phil WS hia. 


AIS BC’ GV 





Chicago. 


MSG GW 


Approximately 


the cut below represents 
the DeLONG Hooks and Eyes. 
For a complete understanding 
sew them on your dresses. 
They cannot unhook except at 
the will of the wearer. 


hump? 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CUPID ) Hairpin. 


OTH Essence 
RHINE « Viotets 


(Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


a ‘No.47li Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFYF, New York, U.S. Agents. 


BEARS ae 


lasses heipeywe. NO PAIN 
Pres Boon to F, Hiscox Co. BOS Bway, NewYork 
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iy 4 V FOR] “GN GUISES 


NGRY ma seeking his luncheon 
d went, 1 \ to a certain French 


s rare combination of 


‘ ind reasonable charges 
Phere ved Dy a happy nspiration he 
wdered and ate casset of chicken It 
“ ! «© good that he went 
hor el dish to his wife with 
an ¢ len " TT i ber to do her best 
wo! a e dau 
rine it throu ib COUDLICSS ¢ OK books 
for the directions she needed, and found re 
ceipts many for cas les Of various sorts 
Some wet i the shape of meat loaves 
Some t ¢ the form f moulds of rice or 
potato f 1 with minced chicken, fish, or 
meat ) fier dish sh prepared follow 
ing i what consistency she could the 
com ia { f the cook-books and 
ber hu md, but In vain The casserole 
‘ | r eff I mplete her discour 
wet none notable cooks consulted 
( id Ter any satisftad ry sugyvestious 
A ist, hi vever me Of the least of them 
vhi wul 1 before had anything ap- 
proa i i hl was Visited by a 
lucky though ] 3 ah it once pr weeded 
to pu practice Selecting for her com 
pau ‘ nt W possessed a fine 
I ilinary analysis, she went to the 
restaura \W heh had been 
found and ordered ¢ erole of chicken, The 
two ate and studied, and compared impres 
show ma ast mi formula wd finally exer 
cised I lishiments upon the head 
wit 1 
When the eker r knowledge left the 
restaurant they bore with them. lightened 
purse visfied appetites, and an alr of tri 
my Lb the 1 valuable acquisition 
was a bi f paper, upon which was jotted 
down, j kiteh French and in the chef's 
wn Gallic handwriting, the outline of the 
longec-for receipt, and here it is, reduced to 
the American kitchen idiom Following it 
are directi f ther methods of preparing 
chicken, which are not of inferior merit, even 
though they were procured with less diffi 


culty than the one which heads the list 


Ciusserole f Uhich 


Select a plump 
spring chicken, clean it, and truss it as for 
roustin Piace in a casserole 2 table 
spooutu of butter, a carrot and an onion 
(both cut into slices), 2 bay - leaves, and a 
apr of thy mx Set the casserole ou top of 


the stove for ale ten minutes, or until the 


vegetables are lightly browned in the butter 
Pour in then a pint of well seasoned con 
somme, cover the eserole closely, put it into 
the oven, and braise the chicken for three 
quarters of an hour If it is not young and 
tender, it will require longer. Ten minutes 


before the time is up add 2 table-spoonfuls 
ind cover again At 
the end of Lhe three-quarters of ap our drop 


into the gravy a dozen or more small potato 


of sherry or madeira 


balis which have been cut from the raw po- 
tato with a Parisian culter and then browned, 
or sauté. in butter At the same time add 
an equal vumber of French champignons. 
Season the gravy with pepper and salt, and | 
leave the cover off the casserole, that the 


chicken may brown, This should take ten 
or fifteen minutes After removing it from 
the oven, sprinkle finely minced parsley over 
the chicken, and send it to table in the cas 
serol 

The genuine French casseroles are hard to 
find in this country, and the imported ones 
are very expensive For the benefit of those 


who do not possess these utensils already, it 
may be stated that any deep earthen-ware 
puddit dish with a clon y Jiting cover will 
serve as a substitute. There is a little curio 


shop in New York where a feature is made 
of Mexican and Moorish pottery, and here 


may be found delectable covered pudding 
dishes of a light-colored terra - cotta ware 
which are cheap, artistic, and will stand any 
amount of heat. These are more ornamental 


than the imported casseroles, and infinitely 
preferable to the ugly earthen-ware sauce 
pans sold by that name The ouly essential 
difference in the handles, the Mexican 
dish having a pair of them, instead of the 


single short one found on the regular cus 


BeTun 


(Qucen Fricassee of Chicken.—Joint a pair | 


of young chickens, and put them on the fire 
in a large sauce pan with a quart of cold wa 
ter La to a boil slowly; 
reach s this point put in a couple of stalks 
of celery, 3 or 4 sprigs of parsley a buy-leaf, 
and «a couple of slices of onion 
with a table-spoouful of salt and a scant 
teaspoontul of pepper 
an hour, closely covered As soon as the 
chicken is done—test it with a fork—take 
it from the gravy, and keep it warm over 
hot water while you make the sauce. Cook 
together in a saucepan 2 table spoonfuls of 
butter and 2 of flour until they bubble; do 
not allow them to brown; when they bubble, 
uld to them slowly, stirring constantly, a 
pint of the strained gravy of the chicken. 
Let this boil for about two minutes. Mix in 
another bow! the yolks of 2 eggs, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of milk ‘a table spoonful of melt 
ed butter, and a tiny pinch of red pepper, 
and add this carefully, almost drop by drop, 
to the hot sauce, stirring all the time Do 
not let the sauce boil arain, but when it is 
thoroughly mixed put in a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice; pour the sauce over the chick 


Lit con 


, Dn, and serve it at once 


warian Chicken.—Joiut a fowl as for 


when it | 


Season 


Simmer for half | 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


fricassee; put it on the fire in enough cold 
water to cover it; bring it to a boil slowly, 
and cook until tender. Unless the chicken 
is quite young, this should require from 
two to three hours. When it has been 
simmering about an hour, put in a sliced 
onion, 2 stalks of celery, 3 sprigs of parsley, 
und a tea-spoonful of paprika—the Hun- 
garian red pepper. When the chicken is 
done, arrange it in a dish; add to the gravy 
salt to taste and the juice of half a lemon, 
and pour it over the chicken, 

Turkish Chicken with Rice.—Cut up a 
spring chicken as for fricassee, and put it on 
the stove in a saucepan with a table-spoonful 
of butter and a minced opion. When the 
pieces are lightly browned, which should be 
in about ten minutes, add a gill of tomato 
liquor and a pint of weak chicken stock, 
which should have been made from the 
neck, feet, giblets, and wing-tips of the fowl. 
Bring this toa boil. Wash and pick over a 
cupful of raw rice, stir it into the broth, and 
cook all together for twenty minutes, or un- 
til the rice is soft. Ten minutes before it is 
done add 2 table-spoonfuls of grated Par- 
mesan cheese and a dozen French mush- 
rooms. Before taking from the fire, season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Serve very 
hot Curistine Tennune Herrick. 


\VOLDABLE ERRORS 
_ 
“ Evil ie wrought 

By want of thought, 

As well as want of heart,” 
is so true that it is strange more people do 
not use their thinking powers to help them 
avoid awkward errors. Perhaps it is not so 
much that people do not think as that they 
do not both observe and think. Thought 
without observation, or observation without 
thought, forms a disastrous combination. 
Said an unobservant woman to an acquaint 
avce who was clad in widow’s mourning 

‘I have not seen your husband lately. 
How is he?” Then, at the shocked look upon 
the other's face, she added: ‘*Oh, pardon me! 
I never noticed that you were in mourn- 
ing, and | had not heard of your husband’s 
death.” 

Said a more observant woman to another 
black -robed friend Why under the sun 
do you go about swathed in such dolorous 
Which one of your friends do you 
wear mourning for?” 

My oldest son,” was the pained reply. 

In this case there was observation without 
thought. Such mistakes are inexcusable, 
and are the outcome, as mistakes often are, 
of self-absorption. Such errors cause, how- 
ever, quite as much pain as though they were 
intentional ; 


robes? 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
Tae most dangerous rival that any man 
can have in bis wife’s love is in their child. 


Men marry, at twenty-five, for love; at 
forty, for comfort; at fifty, for companion- 
ship; at sixty, because they are old fools. 


A man can never know much about women 
until after he has been married, and then 
often he knows still less. 


A pleasure, to be deep and memorable, 
must always contain a sting. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. prTaken regu- 
mall doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the mi racting 


Agreeable 


Prevent 


larly in 


es in season are much surer than belated 
A healthy ndition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening it 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP OO. 


For sale by all Druggists 
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Women anp Women ONLY are most com- 

Petent to fully appreciate the purity, sweet- 

ness, and delicacy of CuTicuna SoaP, and 

to discover new uses for it daily. Tocleanec, 

purify, and beautify the skin, to allay itch- 

tng and irritation, to heal excoria- 

tions, and ulcerative weaknesses, nothing so 

Pure, 80 sweet, so speedily effective as warm 

bathe with Curicura Soap, followed, when 

» by mild applications of CuTICURa 
(ointment), the great ekin cure. 


MY 
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Bold he world. Price, CuTiouga, Sc.: 
Boar, e.; LYENT, Se., and $1. Porrer Daucl 
asp Cuem. Corp., Sole . 

aq“ How to Produce Luxuriant Hair,” mailed free. 
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Don't take substitutes to 
save a few pennies. Lt won't 
pay you. Always insist on 
HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co 
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Philadelphia 


Dili \X 


A asc. package makes 5 gallons 


Sold everywhere 
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When 
the 
Babies 
Romp 


and crow it’s a cer- 
tain sign of health. 
You want your 
children tobe healthy, 
happy and full of life. 
Then keep supplied 
with 


USER-B 
a~ANHE USCH's 


alt Nedbui 


—the food drink. It is the concentrated and palatable nutriment 
of pure malt and hops. Invigorating, vitalizing, flesh building. 
Especially valuable to nursing mothers and all who suffer from 
wasting diseases. 








TRADS MARK 







For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Send for handsomely tlustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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CARMEL 


& 
eee LAMPS eee 


Are the BEST in Every Respect. 
Ratchet Wick Adjuster, Lift 
Double Center Draught. Give the Brightest 








Easy to Light as Gad, 









Burner, 


and Best Light. Our Little Book, mailed 
free,tells more about them, and about our Gas 
and Electric Fixtures, Fireplace Furni- 
ture, Brass and Wrought Iron Grille Work 
and Railings, Art Metal Goods, B. & H. Oil 
Heaters, Etc. ading Dealers Sell Our Goods. 
| BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK. SOSTON. MERIDEN, CONN. 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
» A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Pearl St. New York. 
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CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 





The Best Natural 
LEZ 
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Aperient Water. 


ot 






Bottled at 
Buda Pest, 


the Uj Hunyadi Springs, 
Hungary. 


SPEEDY, SURE, AND GENTLE. 
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